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THE THEME ISOLATION 
THE DESERT LOVE 


SISTER MARY HUMILIATA, 


“The Desert Love might well 
serve the title for entire 
work.” 
Mauriac “My Novels,” 


theme pervading many the 
novels Mauriac and providing 
key his view human life and 
love the concept the essential 
each human being. 

That loneliness, that natural “im- 

penetrability souls,” according 

Fernandez? always marks the 

dramatic conflicts the novels 

Mauriac. Jacques Robichon writes, 

“Cette solitude mi- 

lieu ses semblables, Mauriac 

explorée; est allé jusqu’a dé- 

suggest, however, that Mau- 

parable the existentialist con- 

cern with “estrangement” would 

For Mauriac, the isolation the 

human person most frequently par- 


allels his conviction the futility 
human love attempting 


another. But this dual 


seen supplementary the thesis, 
central Mauriac, that love 
God alone can truly penetrate the 
“secret the human heart. 
trace the theme human isola- 
tion and its relative position 
Mauriac’s writing is, therefore, 
highly significant the study 
his thought. 

the Mauriac canon, the themes 
isolation, the frustration hu- 
man love attempting commun- 
ion with another, and the ultimate 
confrontation with the are 
recurrent with variations every 
kind. Thus the desperate attempt 
passion shatter the isolation 
another human heart de- 
scribed vivid passage The 
River Fire, sequel The Desert 
Love. The use the first person 
plural implies philosophical uni- 
versality experience: 


may for days have longed 
clasp another human body. The 
point has come when can persuade 
ourselves that have possession 
within our grasp. hug and hold 
the prey within our arms. burn 
the furnace our blood. Sensual 
magic has wrought transference, 
that see with our hands, touch 
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with our eyes. All resistance has 
ceased: last, surrender complete. 
enter the very being the prize. 
draw the very breath its life, 
but even then not possess it. 
Our furious tide beats against an- 
other’s being, dashes against living 
wall, bursts through, ebbs back, but 
never finds the ultimate satisfaction. 
The ingenuities lust are power- 
less. the ways the flesh try 
achieve the mastery 
being. But never do® 


The notion that human love 
betrayal, that the creatures 
think love not actually exist 
all but are merely reflections 
ourselves whom seek the 
blind desire for union with the 
the theme The Loved 
and the Unloved. 
Nicolas Plassac pursued, Mau- 
riac himself tells us, woman 
convinced that, “even love, the 
force sheer determination, 
sheer will-power, can made 
But the last lines, 
Nicolas, now freed both this 
woman and his sentimental friend- 
ship with Gilles Salone, thus de- 
scribed: 


started walk again and reached 
the place where the road crossed the 
Leyrot. sat upon the parapet, 
stranger himself, detached from all 
his fellows. was though had 
agreed with somebody meet him 


this passage Mauriac enlarged 
the Postscript comment: 


that “someone” waiting for 
las Plassac where the road crosses the 
Leyrot God. But before that meet- 
ing could take place had first 
destroy the idol—Gilles Salone. was 
necessary that Nicolas should de- 
tached from appearances, 
own false image himself.® 


Further commentary Mauriac 
the illusion union with an- 
other human love found 
The Stumbling Block where 


quotes first all his heroine 


scroyoux: 
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The End the Night, Therese 


Life with the creature love should 
long siesta the sun, 
without end, animal quietude: the 
certainty that someone there, with- 
reach our hand, harmony 
with us, amenable, fulfilled over- 
flowing; and that could not want, 
any more than do, anywhere 
else. Round about, there should 
such torpor that even thought 
engulfed, that there may pos- 
sibility betrayal, even 
mind 


But again, this passage Mau- 
riac adds: 


The desire for caresses and for human 
warmth still finds expression here, but 
there are already indications, prepa- 
rations for another state which the 
creature imperceptibly withdraws, 
longer inside but our side, 
until last the Other 


one Mauriac’s later novels, 
The Lamb, there the startling 
description the hero, Xavier 
cent The Desert Love; Xavier 
seen battling against the “temp- 
tation others” which diverts him 
from the total dedication God 
desires: 


Each time that knew for certain 
that somebody had landed his 
island, penetrated into his desert, then 
must flee from him; for that desert 
was his portion the world, his 
cross. Not feel that was alone 
would mean that had come down 
from his 


Perhaps the best material for the 
analysis Mauriac’s treatment 
human isolation found the 
novel The Desert Love which, 
Michael Moloney puts it, “in- 
communicability particularly 
this novel, the theme 
that God alone will satisfy the hu- 
man heart fundamental and 
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found the structure incidents 
well the commentary the 
basic voice. 

The Desert Love opens with 
the meeting, after seventeen years, 
Raymond Courreges, burned 
out roué thirty-five, and Maria 
Cross, the now fortyish woman who 
initiated his career her scorn 
him. spoiled, indolent widow 
twenty-seven, Maria, mistress 
the wealthy Victor Larousselle, had 
deliberately attracted her physician, 
Dr. Courreges. Tiring him, she 
then pursues Raymond, his grubby, 
adolescent son. Flattered her at- 
tentions and her half-serious show 
affection, Raymond makes pas- 
sionate advances toward Maria 
who, disgusted and sickened his 
repels him. 
Maria, frightened and ashamed 
the episode, comes face face with 
herself and her pathetic, restless 
quest for love, but frus- 
tration vents itself life re- 
venge women. 

This encounter Paris bar 
after many years, brings Raymond 
the realization that Maria has chos- 
life self-sacrifice her mar- 
riage Larousselle, giving respect- 
ability stepson whom she obvi- 
ously worships saint. Raymond 
nonplussed the Maria the 
present whose recollection their 
past seems dim and unreal. 
Dr. Courreges, called attend 
the drunken Larousselle, also finds 
Maria still lovely but completely 
indifferent. The trio who had 
caused each other such pain meet 
for few moments over Larous- 
selle’s semi-conscious form. Maria’s 
fearful quest for identity and secur- 
ity has ended finding God, 
least serving someone beyond 
herself. For the Courreges, father 
and son, the future still tragic: 
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There could hope for either 
them, for father for son, unless, 
before they died, should reveal 
Himself who, unknown them, had 
drawn and summoned 
depths their beings this burning 
bitter tide.14 


The theme human isolation 
used count int against this 
structure Recognition 
tude individuals found the 
thoughts Maria, Raymond, 
and Doctor Courreges, suggesting 
that neither age, nor sex, nor per- 
sonality changes this basic trait 
human nature. After the episode 
which Raymond attempts at- 
tack Maria, she reflects: 


not lot, thought Maria, the 
common lot all womankind? With- 
out husband, without children, 
one, indeed, could more lonely 
than herself. But was this solitude 
more actual more intense than the 
sense isolation from which fam- 
ily life, however happy, could have 
saved her—the sense being alone 
learn recognize ourselves the 
distinguishing marks that accursed 
species, the race lost souls whose 
instincts, needs, and mysterious ends 
alone can 


Here the reflection proceeds 
strikingly from the unique situa- 
tion the individual implied 
universal statement emphasized 
the author’s skillful change first 

plural. 

The theme human isolation 
again found the soliloquy 
Doctor Courreges. Considering his 
hopeless love for Maria Cross, the 
doctor concludes that his own isola- 
tion inescapable: 


was the law his nature that 
could never make contact with those 
loved. had never been more 
conscious that truth than those 
moments partial success when 
had held his arms the object 
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long desired, and found suddenly 
poor and dwarfed and utterly differ- 
ent from what had been the 
agonies his desire. reason 
seek the mirror the reasons for 
that solitude which was fated 
remain until his But 
he, even his youth, had been obe- 
dient only the call his pre- 
destined solitude. (p. 163) 


The possible implication the 
above passage that the realization 
isolation may confined the 
meditative man, the intellectual, 
opposed Raymond, the more ag- 
gressive man, the extrovert, de- 
nied later the book. the final 
pages The Desert Love Mau- 
riac writes Raymond: 


the brink this appalling empti- 
ness, this day without Maria, which 
was but the first many days 
without her, was made aware, 
one and the same moment, his de- 
pendence and his solitude. (p. 212) 


Thus means the author’s 
commentary through the reflec- 
tions the individual characters, 
Maria, Doctor Courreges, and Ray- 
mond are all seen conscious 
their own ioslation. 

While the theme isolation 
The Desert Love thus stated 
passages reflection throughout 
the novel, chiefly through his 
patterns imagery that Mauriac 
touches this theme and places 
its subordinate and supporting 

sition. The title the novel, 
its use the image “Le desert,” 
gives, according Jacques Robi- 
chon, the image central all 
Mauriac’s thinking the problem 
human Mauriac says 
was born with the knowledge 
this 

Love, the experience Maria 
Cross, Raymond Courreges, and his 
father, Doctor Courreges, bar- 
ren thing; desert with all 


the accompanying connotations. 
Love for this trio place 
tude and utter desolation, place 
temporary oasis which eventu- 
ally and inevitably becomes mi- 
rage. place where one may 
become dessicated and devitalized 
does Doctor Courreges, mad- 
dened the heat passion does 
Raymond, brought one’s knees 
Maria Cross the loneliness 
where only God and oneself exist. 

The desert image found early 
the text itself where Mauriac de- 


Raymond painfully self- 


conscious adolescent finding tempo- 
rary relief from his isolation the 
“shared immersion trolley car 
driving through 
night.” (p. 52) Mauriac writes 
Raymond: 


never occurred him that one 
spoken word would have been enough 
conjure the desert that sepa- 
rates classes surely from one an- 
other does individuals. (p. 52) 


Mauriac employs the desert im- 
age next describing the impo- 
tence human love 
the isolation the individual: 


The doctor loved Maria, but could 
see her with detachment. loved 
her the dead must love the living. 
more successfully twenty- 
five than now could have crossed 
the desert separating this woman and 
himself. was the law his 
nature that could never make con- 
tact with those loved. (pp. 162- 
163) 


The desert image found again 
the concepts both isolation and 
spiritual aridity when Maria 
despairs return visit from Ray- 
mond, her young admirer: 


Maria Cross had filled the last 
well found her desert. Noth- 
ing now but sand. The most danger- 
ous all things love the flight 
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one the parties the plot. (p. 

141) 

The desert image used finally 
Maria combination with an- 
other image isolation, that the 
planet. More complex its philo- 
sophical implications than Mauri- 
previous use the desert im- 
age, this passage conveys Maria’s 
feeling the human desire for self- 
surrender. The notion self-con- 
tainment meanwhile suggested 
the planet image while the term 
“desert” retains the connotation 
fruitlessness. The passage comes 
the end the attempted attack 
Raymond; Maria’s “moment 
illumination:” 


Leaning out into the night air, drawn, 
almost physically absorbed, the 
quietness the vegetable world, 
Maria Cross yielded not much 
desire drink deep the branch- 
lose herself it, feel herself dis- 
solved and atomized, till the inner 
desert her heart should become one 
with the emptiness space, till the 
silence within her should way 
differ from the silence the spheres. 
158) 


The concept the sphere, the 
planet, visualized microcosm 
self-contained and associated with 
other bodies gigantic but un- 
communicative system, Mauriac’s 
most frequently chosen image 
isolation The Desert Love. 
his first use this image, Mauriac 
shows not two heavenly bodies but 
rather the earthly observer and the 
untouchable planet 
Raymond described isolated 
lack communication from the 
woman Maria, they ride the 
trolley: 


He, too, feeling safe because had 
nothing fear from this stranger, 
hot even word, since nothing had 
built bridge between them, stared 
back with that tranquil intensity with 
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which gaze upon distant planet. 


(p. 


image peculiarly effective, since 
the watcher, Raymond, and the 
planet, Maria, are both pictured 
serenely undisturbed each 
other’s presence gaze, contra- 
distinction the cataclysms which 
each will soon cause the other. 
the same time, the distance and 
ethereal beauty the planet 
contrasted with the earthly viewer 
suggest the distinctive loveliness 
Maria opposed the uncouth 
adolescent who stares her. 

The notion different peoples 
inhabiting different planets implies 
each group vague knowledge 
each other’s existence, but there 
complete disparity atmosphere 
and great difficulty communica- 
tion; any case, the attempt 
reach each other seems somewhat 
futile. This image describes the 
doctor and his mother: 


One can tell nothing unless one tells 
all. How could expect this old 
lady understand the music that 
sounded deep down her son’s 
heart, with its lacerating discords? 
was another race than hers, being 
another sex. They were separated 
more surely than people living two 
different planets. (p. 57) 


The Desert Love furnishes sev- 
eral unique and striking images 
isolation where human being 
seen atmosphere not properly 
his own from which must escape 
the peril his life. The images 
thus freighted with emotional pow- 
are those the prisoner, the 
miner, and the diver. The image 
the prisoner curiously reveal- 
ing, for operates reverse. The 
picture that Doctor Courreges: 


was done with suffering, with 
beating, like prisoner, against the 
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walls his cell. The vital force which 
had been his since childhood, but 
which the pressure many human 
creatures had led him dissipate, 
now took back, thrusting deep, 
deep into himself. (p. 88-89) 


The image the miner used 
Dr. Courreges and his wife 
describe the special isolation 
which others enclose their 
misunderstanding and the extinc- 
tion personality which this 
enforced estrangement condemns 
us: 


From somewhere beyond the wretch- 
fabric words that she had built 
up, from somewhere beyond the wall 
that her vulgarity had erected, with 
antlike patience, day day, Lucie 
Courreges could hear the stifled cry 
man who was buried alive, the 
shout imprisoned miner, and 
deep within herself, too, another voice 
replied his (p. 94) 


peculiarly powerful image 
that the diver. Mauriac uses 
lived since adolescence this sea- 


1Vol. LVIII, No. (May 15, 1953), 
142 


Mauriac: Etude Ramon 
Fernandez,” Preface Dieu Mammon 
(Paris: Editions Capitole, 1929) 54. 

Mauriac (Paris: Editions Uni- 

theme isolation “estrange- 
ment” easily traced contemporary 
literature, particularly that written under 
the aegis existentialism. Dr. Kurt 
Reinhardt, discussing this theme The 
Existentialist Revolt (Milwaukee, 1952), 
shows how the feeling man stranger, 
“locked out and alone within himself” 
pervades the poetic work Rilke, such 
poem The Great Night. Man 
“stranger the world into which has 
been ‘thrown’ and which inescap- 
ably involved” the motif Kafka’s The 


atmosphere remembered passion 
for Maria: 


What passion might occupy her mind 
could not know. She was armed 
against him, separated from him, 
the accumulated experiences seven- 
teen years. Like dazed and blinded 
diver fought his way the sur- 
face, from the dead past. (pp. 180- 
181) 


The Desert Love, Mauriac 
draws the major Di- 
vine Love man’s only fulfillment 
—in bold outline. this brief sur- 
vey suggests, describe the various 
aspects human isolation sec- 
ondary theme employs chiefly 
wide range imagery. his skill 
the use this technique, 
riac implies delicately but unmis- 


takeably that human isolation 
viewed him only against the 
background ability sat- 
isfy the lonely human heart. 


Immaculate Heart College 


Trial and The Castle. And Sartre’s world 
“populated contingent and isolated 
beings, all self-enclosed and merely physic- 
ally juxtaposed metaphysical and 
and Les Mouches. (pp. 232. ff.) 


5Woman the Pharisees, trans. Gerard 
Hopkins (New York, 1948) 125. 


River Fire, trans. Gerard Hop- 
kins (London, 1954), pp. 96-97. 

River Fire, pp. 62-63. 

8The Loved and the Unloved, trans. 
Gerard Hopkins (New York, 1952), 
148. 

Loved and the Unloved, 143. 

Loved and the Unloved, pp. 146- 
147. 

52-53. 
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Stumbling Block (New 158. All quotations from The Desert 
1952), 53. Love are taken from the edition translated 
Gerard Hopkins and published Pel- 

Lamb, trans. Gerard Hopkins legrini Cudahy 1951. 


Mauriac (Denver, 1958), 17Quoted Elsie Pell Francois Mau- 
106. riac: Search the Infinite (New York, 
Desert Love (New York, 1951), 1947), 36. 
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WALLACE STEVENS’ DECORATIONS 


ARDYTH BRADLEY 


Shall grapple with destroyers 
the muscular poses the museums? 
But destroyers avoid the museums. 


These lines from Wallace Stev- 
ens’ “Like Decorations Nigger 
Cemetery” voice quandary that 
cannot fail evoke sympathy 
from 1961. Having found 
the responses the past ineffect- 
ual, have discarded not only 
them but their philosophical base 
also; the culture represented 
the museum lost. Those who 
are still acquainted with it—T. 
Eliot and those spoke to—may 
contrast the past with our ailing 
present and create ordered syn- 
thesis the two worlds sub- 
stitute for our world. For Stevens 
the contrast between the past and 
the present just one many as- 
pects reality; and because the 
subject his poetry remains sum 
aspects rather than apotheos- 
one two monolithic worlds, 
is, despite chronology, 
later date than Eliot. our 
perplexing welter. 

Within the diversity Stevens’ 
subject matter, four major themes 
are persistently explored. They 
are the omnipresent dichotomy 
and interdependence life and 
death, the interdependence 
reality and imagination, the 
loss the imagination’s vitality 
the 20th century, and the nec- 
essity living the present and 
creating whatever can created 
from the present. this cli- 


mate that “Like Decorations 
Nigger Cemetery” was written. The 
little epigrammatic stanzas il- 
lustrate the nature 
value much Stevens’ work, 
and itself the poem memor- 
able. 

The title perfectly relevant, 
saying that imaginative creations, 
including poems, including 
one, are like decorations ceme- 
tery, are dogged assertions the 
meaningfulness life. Without 
decorations cemetery would 
like any other piece earth, sim- 
ply sharing the flux life. 
Without the meanings 
terns assign life (in art, phil- 
osophy, religion, political systems, 
and all other products human 
imagination), Stevens life 
would simply chaos. Stevens 
locates this meaning 
the midst poverty-stricken 
world death, nigger ceme- 
tery, because the affirmation comes 
not from systematic metaphysics 
but from primitive instinct for 
finding meaning life, instinct 
corresponding somewhat what 
Santayana calls our “animal faith.” 
For Stevens, for William Carlos 
Williams and Faulkner, the 
can Negro symbol vitality. 
particular, simple, primitive 
Ne- 
groes living austere world 
without the buttressing wealth 
and European culture, that Stev- 
ens using demonstrate vitality. 

“Nigger” represents 
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Stevens poems, also, the primitive 
basis for all conscious life. The 
poem “The News and the Wea- 
ther” speaks nigger frag- 
ment, mystique/ For the spirit 
left helpless the intelligence.” 
This nigger fragment return 
from the intelligence factual 
reality instinctive living. Accord- 
ing Stevens, one man’s basic 
instincts his instinct for assign- 
ing meanings his experiences; 
thus “nigger” the ur-artist, the 
unadorned instinct for creation. 

the title not only sets the 
place but also introduces the 

em’s protagonist: the human 
imagination. This Stevens’ usual 
hero, and can equated with 
the imaginative creator, the artist, 
or, this poem, merely the man 
living the 20th century. And 
the poem the imagination ex- 
plores itself, the world, and the 
problem how the imagination 
live the world the present. 
its explorations the poem cre- 
ates the smoky beauty the tra- 
ditionally long thoughts au- 
tumn which ponder life and death. 

First comes the theme the 
passing time and the emergence 
life out death. Stanzas one 
through six create the autumnal 
setting the poem which man 
and his world share their recip- 
rocal life and their constant dying; 
stanza one: 


the far South the sun autumn 


passing 
Like Walt Whitman walking along 
ruddy shore. 


The first stanzas, incidentally, dem- 
onstrate the poet’s warm involve- 


ment with the world, involve- 
ment and warmth which critics 
have often overlooked Stevens. 
Consider stanza two: 
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Sigh for me, night-wind, the noisy 
leaves the oak. 

tired. Sleep for me, heaven over 
the hill. 

Shout for me, loudly and loudly, joyful 
sun, when you rise. 


Stanza seven, with the charm and 
compression some oriental vers- 
es, progresses the loss home- 
like world. But this statement 
loss there claimed the ever- 
lasting vitality the human imag- 
ination which, through its percep- 
tion loss and its ability state 
the loss, makes the world its home 
and means creation: 


How easily the feelings flow this 
afternoon 

Over the simplest words: 

too cold for work, now, the fields. 


Other losses catalogued rapidly 
the next few stanzas include the 
loss traditional religious faiths 
(stanza eight) the loss our con- 
ception the universe person- 
ality (stanza 12), the loss good 
cheer (stanza 13). each case 
the knowledge loss balanced 
understanding the eternal 
qualities expressed our past ex- 
and personed home. Under its 
changing aspects, the world made 
the same everlasting elements. 
The next theme taken up, the 
loss beauty, appears perhaps 
most pointedly stanza 14: 


The leaden pigeon the entrance gate 
Must miss the symmetry leaden mate, 
Must see her fans silver undulate. 


Here once more also the tribute 
the imaginaiton, that inner vis- 
ion which can transform the fans 
leaden mate silver. And since 
the vision remains, creating beauty 
the mind, this stanza too con- 
tains not only regret but also hope. 
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Stanzas through deal with 
the cultural legacy the past; 
though our conception the uni- 
verse has changed, many the pro- 
ducts our earlier intuitions re- 
main. Which these must 
cherish, and which discard? Some, 
like the poses the mu- 
seums,” are valueless. Others 


Read the ruins new society 
Furtively, candle and out need. 


The ascendancy the present, 
natural and unarranged is, 
extolled stanza 20, while stanza 
repeats that nothing removed 
from present, unexplained reality 
can equal this present reality its 
power over us. The imagination 
which clings the past the 
preconceived shadow, like the 
woman the memory past 
autumn, compared with the ro- 
bust present. Immediate, primary 
experience overwhelms 
tionships set the human 
imagination, Stevens says. While 
saying this, creates the imagina- 
tive relationship between the wo- 
man and the autumn. 

series contrasts and contra- 
dictions follows, stanzas 
through 30—ironies unresolved: the 
comedy hollow sounds; killing 
and the sustenance life; the nec- 
essary and the unnecessary beau- 
and ugliness; the real and the 
ideal; the indigenous and the trans- 
planted; the warmth autumn 
and its fatality; solemnity and vul- 
garity; male and female. reso- 
lution possible for these, the 
poem says, nor desirable, since they 
are part the substance life, 
which furnishes man with the ma- 
terials out which creates the 
immaterial, according stanza 31: 
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teeming millpond furious mind. 
Gray grasses rolling windily away 
And bristling thorn-trees spinning the 


stream. 
The actual deft beneficence, 


The interaction the material 
and the immaterial, the actual and 
the ideal, explored further 
stanzas through 37. Stanza 34, 
incidentally, one the best stan- 
zas the poem: 


calm November. Sunday the 

reflection stagnant stagnant 
stream. 

Yet invisible currents clearly circulate. 


Stanza turns more specific 
discussion art and our times, and 
the following stanzas demonstrate 
increasing urgency examining 
our present world; these last doz- 
stanzas are the most point- 
and easily read the poem. 
The lines assume the aphoristic 
pithiness which all Stevens’ work 
moved toward. stanza 41, for 
instance, states that 


The chrysanthemums’ astringent 
grance comes 

Each year disguise the clanking 
mechanism 

machine within machine within 
machine. 


goes say that this function 
fragrance, this beauty, needed 
the present world, particularly, 
where 


Everything ticks like clock. The cabinet 

man gone mad, after all, for time, 
spite 

the cuckoos, man with mania for 
clocks. 


The ugliness 
modern life, which “The 
trees are wooden, the grass yellow 
and thin. will not last forever, 
however, the assures 
stanza 48. For “Music not yet 
written but be.” Beauty will 
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created out mankind, Stevens 
says; our lives are the reality out 
which the ideal will created. 
Stanza repeats this. the ab- 
sence people—in the various ab- 
stractions philosophies, religions, 
esthetics, and political systems— 
man once found pleasure, 
indulgence, infatuation.” Now 
the hardships autumn, the 
destruction the flood, the loss 
the sunlight and color and faiths 
earlier imaginative men, the im- 
agination must turn people (he 
longer speaks “man,” the 
abstract) 
And then the last stanza: 


Union the weakest develops strength 

Not wisdom. Can all men, together, 
avenge 

One the leaves that have fallen 
autumn? 

But the wise man avenges building 
his city snow. 


this final stanza “Like Decora- 
tions Nigger Cemetery” Stev- 
ens affirms the solitariness each 
man’s dealings with reality and ex- 
alts wisdom over strength. The wise 
man deals with reality alone and 
begins his building from starting 
point bleakness, nothingness. 
doesn’t depend summer but 
avenges the fallen leaves taking 
winter into account creates 
his world, his reality. The leaves 
are falling; snow will come. This 
autumnal poem’s hope lies not 
the magical arrival spring but 
man’s ability create new 
worlds with his own imaginative 
powers. Death part our life; 
the knowledge that this the 
beginning wisdom, Wallace 


Stevens says, the basis for our 
orating” the world with meanings. 
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JOHN OSBORNE: BIBLIOGRAPHY 


SHIRLEY JEAN BAILEY 


raphy was complete listing the 
critical essays and reviews Os- 
borne’s plays listing his 
major writings. The serious stu- 
dent Osborne’s own critical 
theory advised that Decem- 
ber 1959 his writings had 
mostly been restricted English 
newspapers like ‘Observer’, ‘Sunday 
Times’, ‘Daily Express’, ‘Daily 
Mail’, and Left Wing 
weekly with tiny 

This bibliography restricted 
American and British essays and re- 
views and attempts author- 
itative for the years 1956 through 
the third quarter 1960. Since the 
primary concern was with criticism 
Osborne’s work, newspaper arti- 
cles biographical nature have 
been omitted. 


PLAYS 


Look Back Anger: play three acts. 

London: Faber and Faber, 1957. 

New York: Criterion Books, September, 
1957; October, 1957; January, 1958; 
February, 1958. 

New York: Bantam Books, September, 
1959. 

The Entertainer, play. 

London: Faber and Faber, 1957. 

New York: Criterion Books, January, 
1958; February, 1958. 

New York: Bantam Books, June, 1960. 

Epitaph for George Dillon; play three 
acts. With Anthony Creighton. 

London: Faber and Faber, 1958. 

New York: Criterion Books, 1958. 

Three Plays John Osborne. 

New York: Criterion Books, 1959. 

The World Paul Slickey; comedy 
manners with music. 

London: Faber and Faber, 1959. 


1John Osborne, Letter, London, Decem- 
ber, 1959. 


ESSAYS 


“Sex and Failure,” The Beat Genera- 
tion and the Angry Young Men, ed. 
Feldman and Gartenberg. New York: 
Citadel, 1958; Dell, 1959. 

“They Call Cricket,” Declaration, 
Maschler. New York: Dutton, 
1957. 


CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
WRITINGS ABOUT MR. OSBORNE 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Allsop, Kenneth. The Angry Decade. Lon- 
don: Peter Owen, Ltd. 1958. 

Alvarez, “The Anti-Establishment Dra- 
ma,” Partisan Review, (Fall, 1959), 
606-611. 

Balakian, Nona. “The Flight From Inno- 
cence,” Books Abroad, (Summer, 
1959) 260-270. 

Bode, Carl. Redbrick Cinderellas,” 
Engilsh, (April, 1959), 331- 


Artist Angry Young Gentleman,” 
Encounter, (January, 1958), 66-68. 

Coughlin, Robert. Britain’s Angry 
Young Men Boil Over,” Life, (May 
26, 1958), 138-150. 

Findlater, Richard. “The Osborne Ca- 
reer,” New York Times (September 29, 
1957), sect. 

Gelb, Phillip. “Strictly Controversial,” 
Tulane Drama Review, (October, 
1958), 58-60. 

Scott, “Britain’s Angry Young Men: 
Gallery Lucky Jims,” Saturday Re- 
view Literature, (July 27, 1957), 

Spender, Stephen. “From Diary,” En- 
counter, (December, 1958), 75-77. 

Tynan, Kenneth. “Men Anger,” Holi- 
day, (April, 1958), 93. 


LOOK BACK ANGER 
Barbour, Thomas, Chronicle,” 
Hudson Review, (Spring, 1958), 118- 
120. 
Beavan, John, “Unlucky Jim,” The Twen- 
tieth Century, 160 (July, 1956), 72-74. 
Brown, Murray, “Correspondence: Jimmy 
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Porter’s Temper,” New Republic, 138 

(January 20, 1958), 23. 

Clurman, Harold. Nation, 185 
(October 19, 1957), 272. 
Deming, Barbara. “Osborne’s War Against 
the Philistines,’ Hudson Review, 

(Autumn, 1958), 411-419. 

Driver, Tim “Poor Squirrels,” Chris- 
tian Century, (October 23, 1957), 126. 

Gibbs, Wolcott. Theatre: Two Very 
Sad Young Men,” New Yorker, (Octo- 
ber 12, 1957), 85. 

Hancock, Robert. “Anger,” Spectator 
(April 1957), 438. 

Hayes, Richard. “The Stage: The Last 
Romantic, Part Commonweal, 
(November 22, 1957), 208. 

Hayes, Richard. “The Stage: The Last 
Romantic, Part II,” Commonweal, 
(November 29, 1957), 232. 

Hewes, Henry. “Broadway Postscript: The 
Unquiet Englishman,” Saturday Review 
Literature, (October 12, 1957), 30. 

Holloway, John. “Tank the Stalls: 
Notes the ‘School Anger’,” Hud- 
son Review, (Autumn, 1957), 424-429. 

“It's Done Rage,” Newsweek, (Octo- 
ber 14, 1957), 114. 

“Look Back Anger,” New York Theatre 
Critics’ Reviews, (October 1957). 
243-246. 

“Look Back Anger,” review, New York 
Times (October 13, 1957), sect. II, 
“Look Back Anger,” Theatre Arts, 

(December, 1957), 18. 

Mannes, Marya. Question 
Timing,” Reporter, (November 14, 
1957), 38. 

McCarthy, Mary. New Word,” Harp- 
er’s Bazaar (April, 1958), 176. 

Millgate, Michael. “Books and Comment: 
Uncertain Feeling England,” New 
Republic, 137 (September 1957), 16. 

Millgate, Michael. Communication: 
Good Word for England,” Partisan Re- 
view, (Summer, 1957), 

“New Plays Manhattan,” Time, 
(October 14, 1957), 85. 

Popkin, Henry. “Two Theatre Letters: 
Theatre II,” Kenyon Review, (Spring, 

1958), 307-313. 

“Rehearsal Illustration,” New York Times 
(August 25, 1957), sect. VI, 28. 

Reply. article “Anger” April 
1957. Spectator (April 12, 1957), 436. 
Rosselli, John. Would Quixote 
Land Without Windmills,” Reporter, 

(October 18, 1956), 33. 

Schlesinger, Arthur Jr., “Theatre: Look 

Back Amazement,” New Republic, 

137 (December 23, 1957), 19. 
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“The Season London,” Theatre Arts, 
(May, 1957), 23. 

Sherry, Ruth Forbes. “Angry Young 
Men,” Trace, (May-June, 1960), 33- 
37. 

Sudrann, Jean. “The Necessary Illusion,” 
Antioch Review, (Summer, 1958), 236- 
244. 

“Swete Alisoun,” London Times Literary 
Supplement (January 25, 1957), 49. 

1957), 146. 

Weales, Gerald. Theatre Letters: 
Theatre I,” Kenyon Review, (Spring, 
1958), 300-306. 

Young, Wayland. “London Letter,” Ken- 
yon Review, (Autumn, 1956), 642-647. 


THE ENTERTAINER 


Certain Snarl,” Atlantic Monthly, 201 
(March, 1958), 100. 

Clurman, Harold. “Theatre,” Nation, 186 
(March 1958), 192. 

“The Entertainer,” New York Theatre 
Critics’ Reviews, (February 17, 1958), 
357-359. 

“The Entertainer,” review, New York 
Times (February 23, 1958), sect. II, 
“The Entertainer,’ Theatre Arts, 

(April, 1958), 22. 

Gibbs, “The Theatre: The Dim- 
mest View,” New Yorker, (February 
22, 1958), 60. 

Hewes, Henry. “Broadway Postscript: 
Fifteen Turns the Theatre Royal,” 
Saturday Review Literature, (May 
11, 1957), 26. 

Hewes, Henry. “Broadway Postscript: Sir 
Archie Rice,” Saturday Review Liter- 
ature, (March 1958), 24. 

Hollis, Christopher. “Keeping With 
Rices,” Spectator (October 18, 1957), 
504. 

Lewis, Theophilus. America, 
(March 22, 1958), 736. 

Lucas, Barbara. “Looking Back the 
Twentieth Century, 
161 (June 1957), 583-586. 

Mannes, Marya. The Play’s 
the Thing,” Reporter, (March 20, 
1958), 39. 

“Most Angry Fella,” Time, (April 22, 
1957), 93. 

“On Rowdy Adventure,” Newsweek, 
(February 24, 1958), 62. 

Spender, Stephen. “London Letter: Anglo- 
Saxon Attitudes,” Partisan Review, 
(Winter, 1958), 110-116. 

Wain, John. “The Entertainer,” Listener, 
(May 1957), 710-712. 
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EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON 
Brustein, Robert. Chronicle,” 


Hudson Review, (Spring, 1959), 94- 
101. 
“The Cad Hero,” Saturday Review 
Literature, (November 22, 1958), 24. 
Driver, Tim F., “Earlier Osborne,” Chris- 
tian Century, (December 10, 1958), 
1436. 


“Epitaph for George Dillon,” New York 
Theatre Critics’ Reviews, (November 
10, 1958), 219. 

“Epitaph for George Dillon,” review, New 
York Times (November 16, 1958), sect. 

“Epitaph for George Dillon,” Theatre 
Arts, (January, 1959), 21. 

Hatch, Robert. “Theatre,” Nation, 187 
(November 22, 1958), 394. 


“The ‘Hero’ Heel,” Newsweek, 
(November 17, 1958), 75. 

Lardner, John. “The Theatre: Artist 
and Sadist,” New Yorker, (Novem- 
ber 15, 1958), 99. 

McCarthy, Mary. Chronicle: 
Odd Man In,” Partisan Review, 
(Winter, 1959), 100-106. 

“New Plays Manhattan,” Time, 
(November 17, 1958), 62. 

“Theatrical Illusion and 
sions,” London Times Literary Supple- 
ment (October 31, 1958), 620. 


THE WORLD PAUL SLICKEY 


Brien, Alan. “Theatre, London,” Theatre 
Arts, (December, 1959), 20. 

Findlater, Richard. Case For Paul 
The Twentieth Century, 995 
(January, 1960), 29-38. 

“The World Paul Slickey,” Time, 
(May 18, 1959), 48. 
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FORUM: THE FIRST FIVE YEARS 


PAUL HUNTER 


The appearance new journal 
was hardly noteworthy the Fif- 
ties, decade which saw the birth 
(and death) scores little mag- 
azines, quarterlies opinion, and 
university “voices.” Most them 
splashed onto the scene impres- 
sively their limited budgets 
would allow, fought the tide red 
ink for three four issues, and 
quietly went under. But the decade 
also spawned some distinguished 
publications which have survived 
(Tulane Drama Review, Modern 
Studies, Criticism, and 
Texas Studies Literature and 
Language) and which continue 
annotated these pages. (And, 
let said, Century 
Literature, which not annotated 
here.) Another survivor which, 
however, has not been annotated 
here Forum, publication in- 
creasing interest the student 
twentieth-century literature. 

Forum first appeared the Fall 
1956 the “voice” the Uni- 
versity Houston. Its purpose, 
stated the first issue, was “to ac- 
quaint the community more fully 
with the University and provide 
medium wherein its faculty may 
publish articles general interest.” 
first held little interest for the 
literary scholar and critic; the in- 
itial issue included articles edu- 
cational TV, engineering, marine 
biology, and philosophy, but noth- 
ing that would need noted 
here. The next five issues con- 
tained total five essays con- 
temporary literature. Subsequent 


issues, however, showed evolu- 
tion emphasis. 

Recently, single issues Forum 
have contained many essays 
contemporary literature the first 
six issues combined. Contributors 
have included several well-known 
critics and writers: Hugh Kenner, 
Rosenthal, Norman Mailer, 
William Carlos Williams, and Les- 
lie Fiedler (the latter subject 
outside the scope our bibliog- 
raphy). number other arti- 
cles have discussed allied arts (the 
movies, for example) and other 
aspects contemporary culture 
(one article, titled “Dada the 
Drugstore,” discusses the implica- 
tions Mad magazine). fre- 
quently happens journals 
broad scope, numerous contribu- 
tions have been cross-disciplinary; 
for example, philosophers (Maurice 
Natanson and Radoslav ‘Tsanoff) 
have written about literature, and 
novelist (Alain Robbe-Grillet) 
has explored the relation mov- 
ies the novel. 

Forum aims approximately the 
same kind audience Atlantic 
quently avoids articles which are 
too narrowly specialized. Although 
still attempting provide vehicle 
for the University Houston fac- 
ulty, the editors welcome outside 
contributions which appeal the 
sophisticated general reader. 

The publication schedule has 
undergone several changes during 
nal’s bibliography therefore rath- 
Forum’s five years, and the jour- 
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complicated. Forum began 
quarterly, appeared irregularly dur- 
ing its middle years, and now has 
decided three issues year. Its 
volume arrangement especially 
confusing: the first four issues are 
included Volume the next 
three Volume II, the last seven 
Volume III. Inconsistency 
dating (some issues are dated 
month, others season) and sep- 
arate paging for each issue further 
complicate reference problems. 
The annotations which follow 
cover the first five years Forum, 
through Summer, 1961. Future is- 
sues will included our regular 


bibli hy. 
Rice University 


BECKETT, SAMUEL 

Kenner, Hugh, “Beckett: The Rational 
Domain,” Forum, 3:39-47, Summer, 
1960. 

“Over the Beckett landscape there 

hovers inaccessible world number 

and relation, which his people fitfully 

try approximate their actions.” 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 
GENERAL 
Collins, James, “Art and the Philosopher,” 
Forum, 1:27-30, Summer, 1957. 
Existentialists are concerned with the re- 
iationship their thought literature 
and other arts but have not yet formulat- 
treatise aesthetics. The reason 
not that they are uninterested such 
work, incapable it, but they are en- 
gaged creativity their own accept- 
art forms. 


CRITICISM 
Baker, James V., “The Georgetown Con- 
Forum, 3:56-8, Summer, 1959. 
The Conference the New Criticism 
Georgetown (July 6-17, 1959) “announced 
what may very well the suc- 
cessor, the new new criticism: the 
phenomenological-existential 
Maurice 


Handy, William J., Word for the New 
Critics,” Forum, 1:17-20, April, 1957. 
The Southern formalists, new critics, 


special, even unique kind symbolic 
formulation man’s experience and that 
what formulates cannot communi- 
cated logical language without vital 
critical evolution now under- 
way the combining this creed with 
sound literary scholarship, the work 
Hazard Adams and Kester Svendsen. 


Yates, Peter, “The Critic Seized,” Forum, 
2:38-42, Fall, 1958. 

Hugh Kenner, Gnomon and his 
Pound and Joyce books, shows himself 
the best critic twentieth century 
writers. His chief virtues are that be- 
gins praising critic one who 
knows how praise”) and that “has 
which] knowledge, 
scholarship, itself the act most preci- 


DRAMA 
Barthelme, Donald, Note Elia Ka- 
zan,” Forum, 1:19-22, January, 1957. 

Kazan’s work, together with the dramatic 
writings Tennessee Williams, William 
Inge, Carson McCullers and Budd Schul- 
berg, part theatre which the 
actors, the summit their powers, ex- 
plore the limits speechlessness; which 
the playwrights, strive they may for 
positive statement, can present such 
statement only terms ‘poetry’ that 
falls under its own weight. 


Corrigan, Robert W., “The Image Man 
the Contemporary Theatre,” Forum, 
3:46-55, Summer, 1959. 

Despite the despair con- 
temporary playwrights “still find human 
action significant, still find necessary 
write plays, and the very writing attest 
the miracle life that ‘modernism’ 
would deny.” 


Tsanoff, Radoslav A., “Tragedy and Com- 
edy: The Pendulum Dramatic Art,” 
Forum, 3:19-22, Fall and Winter, 1960. 

“The liberation and consummation 

man’s creative spirit” may occur through 

either “the tragic reenactment 


and pity the comical exposure 
clumsiness and folly” because either 
“the mind may chastened and lifted 
purer and saner outlook life.” 


ELIOT, THOMAS STEARNS 

Hayes, Mary Anne, “Hurry Please,” 
Forum, 3:23-6, Summer, 1959. 

“Burnt Norton,” Eliot pictures “time- 

bound man his helplessness” 

that the only time worth having the 
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timeless moment illumination—a “re- 
ligious moment [which] gives mean- 
ing the otherwise meaningless.” 

Kenner, Hugh, “Sweeney and the Voice,” 

Forum, 3:22-6, Spring, 1959. 

“The growth Sweeney Agonistes into 
completed play appears have been in- 
hibited Eliot’s two interrelated difficul- 
ties with the drama, his reluctance con- 
ceive drama primarily orchestrated 
action, and his bias toward poetry that 
exteriorizes but does not explicate the 
locked world the self.” 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 
McCorquodale, Marjorie Kimball, “Ali- 
enation Yoknapatawpha County,” 
Forum, 1:4-8, January, 1957. 
The themes Faulkner’s major novels 
“bear pronounced resemblance the 
categories experience defined exist- 
entialism. Faulkner sees the answer 
the human dilemma not any ex- 
ternal cosmic force, nor the interven- 
tion paternalistic God, but the 
purification human motivation 


Raines, Charles A., “Faulkner and Human 
Freedom,” Forum, 3:50-53, Fall, 1959. 
Faulkner’s major theme human free- 
dom: the possibility free man 
always the possibility the breakthrough 
into total freedom surmounting the ob- 
stacles and restrictions put upon it... 


FICTION 

Hamblen, Abigail Ann, “Protestantism 
Three American Novels,” Forum, 3:40- 
Fall and Winter, 1960. 

Don Sons the Puritans and 

Ruth The John Wood Case (as 

well Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter) 

emphasize theory which “dark 

weight the American consciousness”: 

that man’s moral lapse concern 

not only himself, but the group.” 


Robbe-Grillet, Alain, “On Point View,” 
(translated Will McLendon and re- 
printed from Revue des Lettres 
Modernes), Forum, 3:12. Summer, 1959. 

Novelists are becoming more aware the 

for exact indication ob- 

position descriptive writing, 
possibly because film scripts make these 
demands absolutely. 


GIRAUDOUX, JEAN 

McLendon, L., “The Extravagance 
Jean Giraudoux,” Forum, 1:14-16, 
April, 1957. 
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the kind individual who central 
for [Giraudoux] the extravagant 
hero—someone who, the nature his 
inner life his actions, walks lonely 
and unblazed path. [This] hero has 
singular vision the universe and 
human nature, constant adoration not 
humanity but existence.” 


HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 

Owen, Charles A., Jr., “Time and Con- 
tagion Flight The Killers,” Forum, 
Fall and Winter, 1960. 

“The significant action [“The 

Killers”] receives its definition from the 

resonance time: consists the trans- 

fer during their moment contact from 

Ole Anderson Nick—the transfer 

flight.” 


JAMES, HENRY 

Gale, Robert L., James’s Imagistic 
Portrait Henry James,” Forum, 3:31- 
Summer, 1961. 

his critical prefaces James often por- 

trays himself with images the painter 

dramatist, less often uses images the 

architect seamstress, almost never 

composer sculptor. 


JARRELL, RANDALL 
Kobler, F., “Randall Jarrell Seeks Truth 
Fantasy,” Forum, 3:17-20, Spring, 
1961. 
Jarrell blends poetry and folk tales his 
“can help man change his world 
showing him first how change him- 
self through self knowledge.” 


MAILER, NORMAN 

Mailer, Norman, “Advertisement,” Forum, 
Fall, 1959. 

[An analysis the effect upon himself 

the success The Naked and the 

Dead; excerpted from Advertisement for 

Myself.] 


POETRY 
Noth, Ernst Erich, “German Poetry after 
Rilke,” Forum, 3:16-19, Summer, 1961. 

Rilke has real disciples, although 
had many would-be imitators. And al- 
though many his themes are current 
use, they stem from “event situations and 
experience causes completely different 
from the corresponding I-related and ego- 
centered Rilkean categories.” 


POUND, EZRA 
Rosenthal, L., “Ezra Pound: The Poet 
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Hero,” Forum, 3:29-32, Fall and 

Winter, 1960. 
Pound’s prose and poetry are character- 
ized the “authority the self-appoint- 
The “authority his tone 
and style” enhanoed his experiments 
with translation, attempts capture the 
essence other poets the language and 
rhythms present English. 


QUASIMODO, SALVATORE 

Henderson, Archibald, “Salvatore Quasi- 
modo,” Forum, 3:26-31, Spring, 1961. 

Quasimodo “lyric poet mechan- 

ized universe,” and “asserts faith 

nature source inspiration.” 


ROBBE-GRILLET, ALAIN 
Audry, Colette, Camera and Robbe- 
Grillet,” (translated Jane Malin) 
Forum, 3:13-17, Summer, 1959. 
Though Robbe-Grillet “has managed 
delimit hunting territory into which the 
motion picture scarcely capable fol- 
lowing him the non-cinematic stories 
are, for the most part, developed before 
typically cinematic fashion.” [Re- 
printed from Revue des Lettres Mod- 
ernes] 


SARTRE, JEAN-PAUL 
Natanson, Maurice, “Sartre 


ture: The Implications Jean-Paul 


Sartre’s Contribution 

Theory,” Forum, 3:4-11, Fall, 1959. 
The central achievement 
aesthetic “the phenomenological un- 
covering the imaginary the 
ing structure the literary microcosm.” 


STEIN, GERTRUDE 

Yates, Peter, Portrait Gertrude 
Forum, 3:62-6, Summer, 1960. 

[An appreciation Gertrude Stein, writ- 

Steinese.] 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM CARLOS 

Williams, William Carlos, “And Many 
and Many Time,” Forum, 2:15-19, 
Fall, 1958. 

discussion Mr. Williams’s own poetic 

and fictional models, aims, and accom- 

plishments.] 


WILSON, WOODROW 

Daniels, Balfour, “The Common 
Touch,” Forum, 3:35-39, Fall and Win- 
ter, 1960. 

Wilson’s style “never dry, pedantic, 

difficult. Although his historical works 

and earlier literary essays may employ 

certain irritating artificialities 

and expression,” his style develops 

there “growing simplicity, increas- 

ing directness, more moving eloquence.” 
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CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


AFRICAN LITERATURE 
Parry, John, “Nigerian Novelists,” Con- 
temporary Review, July, 1961, pp. 377- 
81. 
Nigeria’s recent novels recreate purely 
Nigerian experiences. Amos Tutuola, in- 
fluenced native mythology, dominat- 
“the mystery and menace the 
Chinua Achebe writes the con- 
flict between old and new; Cyprian Ek- 
wenski, flamboyant city life. Some 
these novels are 
standards. (F.L.) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Ford, Nick Aaron, “Battel the Books: 
Critical Survey Books and about 
Negroes Published 1960,” Phylon, 
22:119-34, Second Quarter, 1961. 

ironic that the year Richard 

Wright’s death, five the most significant 

novels dealing with racial themes are 

the tradition social protest that critics 

have considered exhausted, 

Wright did much keep alive. (W.G.F.) 


Spingarn, Lawrence P., Writer the 
Provinces,” Southwest Review, 46:246- 
48, Summer, 1961. 

description, terms Spingarn’s own 

life, the differences between writing 

literary community (for him, New 

York) suburbia (where now 


Susman, Warren I., Second Country: 
The Expatriate Image,” Texas Studies 
Literature and Language, 3:171-83, 
Summer, 1961. 

matter what the traditional image 

France might have meant the expatri- 

ates the nineteen-twenties, they did not 

come search the past. “They sought 
instead the great international capital 

(W.G.F.) 


Thomas, “Ezra Pound and 
Story Floyd Notes and Quer- 
8:350-2, September, 1961. 

Dell used Pound model for the cen- 

tral character “Jessica Screams,” story 

“the conflict between person artis- 
and the middle-class 


ANDRES, STEFAN 

Travis, Don C., Jr., the 
Work Stefan Andres,” Texas Studies 
Literature and Language, 3:243-50, 
Summer, 1961. 

“Andres’ central concern with human 

redemption,” which presents “as re- 

integration personality before God 

which order harmony restored 

between self and destiny, between exist- 

ence and providence.” (W.G.F.) 


ARAYA, ENRIQUE 

Castillo, Homero, “Enrique Araya, humor- 
ista chileno,” Hispania, 44:82-8, March, 
1961. 

Araya’s novel, luna era tierra, de- 

rives its humor from autobiographical 

orientation. (A.C.H.) 


AUDEN, WYSTAN HUGH 
Spears, Monroe K., “Auden the Fifties,” 
Sewanee Review, 69:375-98, Summer, 
1961. 
Auden’s work the fifties “the satire 
becomes more generalized until may 
described universal cosmic.” And 
though Auden does not work from “an 
intensely personal core,” 
remain “legitimate and can 
successful”; they are, after all, the methods 
Dryden and Langland. 


BALDWIN, JAMES 

Gérard, Albert, “James Baldwin Re- 
ligiosité Noire,” Revue Nouvelle, 
February 15, 1961. 

Tell the Mountain, which con- 

cerns the choice each man must make 

about accepting responsibility for his own 

acts, important work because the 

major part the world’s population re- 

sembles its Harlem characters. 


BARRIOS, EDUARDO 
Davison, Ned J., “The Significance Del 
natural the Fiction Eduardo Bar- 
rios,” Hispania, 44:27-33, March, 1961. 
The short stories and novelette Del 
natural contain the sentimental orienta- 
tion Barrios’ later novels. “The per- 
sistent focus upon the role sex hu- 
man behavior and its allied themes 
jealousy, parental love, 
temptation directly the product the 
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superior reality which the author attrib- 
utes the emotional aspects personal- 


BECKETT, SAMUEL 
Driver, Tom F., “Beckett the Made- 
Columbia University Forum, 
4:21-5, Summer, 1961. 
Report interview. Beckett: con- 
fusion not invention. The only 
chance renovation open our eyes 
and see the mess. not mess you can 
make sense of. find form that 
accommodates the mess, that the task 
the artist Driver maintains that 
Beckett “has repented the desire for 
certainty. There are therefore released 
him qualities affirmation that his inter- 
preters often 


BEHAN, BRENDAN 

Hatch, Robert, “The Roaring Presence 
Brendan Behan,” 3:113-14, 
January, 1961. 

Behan special type rebel who re- 

bels from within the world his plays. 

“He insults you with his arm around your 

shoulder and invites you join song 

dedicated your own asininity.” (J.P.H.) 


BISHOP, JOHN PEALE 
Stallman, W., Recollection,” Expli- 
cator, Volume 19, No. 43, April, 1961. 
Recollection the poem painting 
Bishop privately ridicules his own literary 

style. (B.K.) 


BLACKMUR, RICHARD 

Kramer, Maurice, Critic’s Obscurity: 
Blackmur,” College English, 22: 
553-5, May, 1961. 

“Basically Blackmur imperssionistic 

critic rapturizing over words and images. 

However, his raptures cling theory 

that worked out precisely his impres- 

sions develop into speculations (which 

they often (M.J.O.) 


CAMUS, ALBERT 
McCormack, Robert, “The Seasons Al- 
bert Camus” Tamarack Review, No. 19, 
91-9, Spring, 1961. 
these essays, see Camus journal- 
ist, writing topical problems. Some 
them therefore are already outdated, and 
some, possibly, are glib. However, state- 
ments themes expounded more deeply 
his novels and philosophical writings, 
they throw light upon important artist 
and his opinion our times. 


CANADIAN LITERATURE 
Dudek, Louis, “Two Canadian Poets: 
Ralph Gustafson and Eli Mandel,” Cul- 
ture, No. 22, pp. 145-51, June, 1961. 
There dual trend current Canadian 
poetry, the abstruse and the realistic. But 
the lines division are not entirely clear- 
cut. Gustafson, metaphysical poet, also 
manifests the real and actual. Mandel be- 
gins with harsh vision, but the end 
achieves imagination and myth. (J.S.) 


CASONA, ALEJANDRO 

Toms, Frank, “The Reality-Fantasy 
Technique Alejandro Casona,” His- 
pania, 44:218-21, May, 1961. 

survey Casona’s plays reveals the use 

the reality-fantasy technique. (A.C.H.) 


CATHER, WILLA 
Bryden, Ronald, “The American Sub- 
lime,” Spectator, No. 6935, 767, May 
26, 1961. 
“The effort [Willa life was 
create American sublime, elevate the 
landscape America’s huge plains and 
ranges, the achievements 
into images power and inspiration. 
the present agonized American quest for 
identity and direction, perhaps her novels 
could refresh the national myth which, 
European distance, still seems magnificent 
and truthful them.” (R.J.G.) 


CELA, CAMILO JOSE 

Rand, Marguerite C., 
Tormes, Classic and Contemporary,” 
Hispania, 44:222-9, May, 1961. 

Cela’s novel, Nuevas andanzas desven- 

turas Lazarillo Tormes, “reveals 

new attitude toward reality and new 

aesthetic concept, reflecting the modern 

era, although retaining much the spirit 

the earlier novel.” (A.C.H.) 


CHILEAN LITERATURE 

Smith, George E., Chilean Literary 
Scene: 1900,” Hispania, 43:552-8, De- 
cember, 1960. 

survey reveals the importance rural 

themes the Chilean Generation 1900. 


CHEKOV, ANTON 

Winner, Thomas G., “The Chekov Cen- 
tennial Productions the Moscow The- 
aters,” Slavic and East European Jour- 
nal, n.s. 5:255-62, Fall, 1961. 

For two decades after the Revolution, 

Chekov was ignored the Russian stage, 

but since 1940 relatively undistorted 
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formances his work have been common. 
During the centennial there were many 
new productions all his major works. 


CLAUDEL, PAUL 

Naughton, A., Poet Looks his 
Work, Claudel Repond Ses Dramse,” 
Romanic Review, 52:27-35, February, 
1961. 

investigation the “psychological 

reason which impelled Claudel” re- 

make his work “into solid cohesive 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
Brée, Germaine, Poetry and Poets 
France and the United States,” Wis- 
consin Studies Contemporary Litera- 
ture, 2:5-11, Spring-Summer, 1961 
The poet-critic Alain Bosquet finds lack- 
ing among American poets just what 
and his contemporaries France are seek- 
ing: certain breadth the conception 
the whole, workmanship and 
care the handling language, that 
vision, mood and words are molded into 
coherent whole.” (B.K.) 


CONRAD, JOSEPH 
Masback, Frederick J., Jonahs,” 
College English, 22:328-33, February, 


1961. 
“In The Shadow Line and The Nigger 
the Narcissus, Conrad used almost all 
the basic ingredients the Jonah story 
with one important difference—he changed 
the ending.” “Conrad knew that the only 
hope for man act out courage, out 
conviction the solidarity the 


human race.” 

CRITICISM 

Cowley, Maloolm, “Criticism: 
Windowed House,” Saturday Review, 
44:10-11, 46-7, August 12, 1961. 

Being com language, social cre- 

ation always flux, literature not 

pure art. Therefore, criticism, literary 

art, impure definition. “There 

single theory the function art that 

has not finally confined and narrowed and 

impoverished art.” (W.E.K.) 


Frohock, M., “The Dilemmas Criti- 
cism,” Southwest Review, 46:205-13, 
Summer, 1961. 

Criticism, though triumphing aca- 

demic discipline, has somehow lost touch 

with the contemporary world; its prac- 


ticioners have been “reduced taking 


each washing.” Current criticism 
“does little anything maintain and 
develop appropriate climate which 
[Compares results the New 
Critics and the “New York 
with those the New 


CUMMINGS, EDWARD ESTLIN 
Lasser, Michael L., “The Agony 
Cummings,” Literary Review, 
Autumn, 1961. 
Cummings has never formulated fully 
thought out philosophy life and art; 
his life-long concern has been complete 
expression artist. Though advo- 
cates “the joy life and the sovereignty 
the individual,” realizes that the 
artist must always isolated from hu- 
manity. (E.T.) 


DRAMA 
Buedel, Oscar, “Contemporary Theater 
and Aesthetic Distance,” PMLA, 76:277- 
91, June, 1961. 
The Expressionist revolution not only de- 
stroyed the concept drama illusion: 
also destroyed aesthetic distance such 
devices “spectator-actors” distributed 
throughout the real audience. Thereby 
the tension between art and reality de- 
stroyed, and the audience prevented 
from responding “essences.” (B.K.) 


Frenz, Horst, “American Palywrights and 
the German Psyche,” South Central Bul- 
letin, 21:1, 6-9, February, 1961. 

Germans have been interested all 

the dramatic achievements the United 

States, but the play that has created the 

greatest stir Thornton Wilder’s The 

Skin Our Teeth, which “hits the center 

the whole precarious existence the 

German audiences.” (W.G.F.) 


Goldfaden, Bruce M., “Bodas sangre 
and dama del alba,’ Hispania, 
44:234-6, May, 1961. 

comparison two plays reveals that 

“both Lorca and Casona deal with the 

rustic and the rural, but Casona through 

his psychological validity become univer- 
sal appeal; while Lorca’s contemporary 
theme stability versus emotion enables 
people throughout the modern world 
understand his message and his play.” 


Hatch, Robert, “Human Beings and Sub- 
stitutes,” Horizon, 3:102-3, March, 1961. 
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‘Tennessee Williams lacks “love for indi- 
vidual personality that the fever true 
storytellers.” His characters Period 
Adjustment are composites, they were 
created from statistics. contrast, the 
characters Shelagh Delaney’s Taste 
Honey are real human beings with 
whom “one falls quickly, almost eagerly, 
into (J.P.H.) 


Jones, Willis K., “Chile’s Drama Renais- 

sance,” Hispania, 44:89-94, March, 1961. 
survey recent dramatic productions 
reveals that Chile leads the field. 
comes national theatre, the sense 
playwrights and themes that are prod- 
ucts the country, there other 
South American nation even near it.” 


Kerr, Walter, “The Theater Form and 
March, 
1961. 

Both formailsts and anti-formalists are 

moving away from naturalistic form, but 

anti-formalists ilke Jack Gelber seem 
question the basis all art. 
anti-form team crying ‘Be honest, never 
terms uncompromising that 
every measure control over the ma- 
terials life must unconditionally sur- 
rendered. [T]he formalists [like 

Anouilh] are suggesting, with faint smile 

and shrug, ‘Lie, but lie such way 

that the lie obvious and way de- 
ceiving; the scaffold the honest lie will 
give you something walk on, somewhere 

(J.P.H.) 


McCarthy, Mary, ‘Realism’ the Ameri- 
can Theatre,” Harper’s, 223:45-52, June, 
1961. 

The theatre America, although feeding 

upon the novel, twenty years behind 

development because playwrights, ex- 
cept have not accepted realism 
its full implications. They have made 
realism gloomy doctrine, ‘‘a depreciation 
the real.” long search for 
beauty realism succeeded Long 
Day’s Journey. (F.L.) 


Prideaux, Tom, “They All Keep Look- 
ing for Floogle Street,” Life, July 28, 
1961, pp. 80-3. 

understand “the general nature” 

contemporary avant-garde drama, “it may 

profitable compare with rowdy 
old burlesque show skit called Floogle 

Street,” which “symbolizes the indefinable 

goal that every man seeking and never 


DURRELL, LAWRENCE 

Bode, Carl, “Durrell’s Way Alexan- 
dria,” College English, 22:531-8, May, 
1961 


The design the Quartet richly woven 
relativity theory space and time, 
Durrell’s diverse interests the occult, 
symbols, low comedy, mythology, places, 
and Freud, and his attitudes. “The 
central subject the Quartet sex, 
‘investigation modern always 
treated with sympathy respect. 


ELIOT, THOMAS STEARNS 

Fleming, Rudd, “The Elder Statesman and 
Eliot’s ‘Programme for the Métier 
temporary Literature, 2:54-64, Winter, 
1961. 

The Elder Statesman, based Oedipus 

Colonus, represents the perfection 

Eliot’s dramatic prosody. (B.K.) 


Howarth, Herbert, “T. Eliot and the 
‘Little American Quarterly, 
179-87, Summer, 1961, Part 

From his grandfather, the Unitarian min- 

ister William Greenleaf Eliot, “the poet 

has inherited the practice public duties 

his civic conscience, his skill and his 

courage polemic, the framework his 

thought, something the style, and oc- 
casionally the very themes, his poetry.” 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 
Backman, Melvin, “Faulkner’s ‘An 
Verbena’: Dissent from the South,” 
College English, 22:253-6, January, 
the last story The Unvanquished, 
“Faulkner comes grips with central 
issue the Reconstruction South: 
conflict between Christian morality and 
code based violence.” The story “marks 
significant stage the journey the 
Faulkner hero from Quentin 
destructive guilt Isaac McCaslin’s social 
conscience, from death life.” 


Baldanza, Frank, “1699-1945: The Comp- 
sons,” Explicator, Volume 19, No. 59, 
May, 1961. 

All having with the 

acquisition loss the Compson land 

are handled men named Jason,” which 
mythic name may have some application. 

(B.K.) 


Cross, Barbara M., “Apocalypse and Com- 
edy Lay Dying,” Texas Studies 
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Literature and Language, 3:251-8, 

Summer, 1961. 
the novel not myth, but ex- 
ploration the relation between myth 
and ordinary people the characters 
are not submerged their symbolic roles. 
With their private, various egotisms 
and their shrewd double-dealing, they 
provide parody myth.” (W.G.F.) 


England, Martha Winburn, “Quentin’s 
Story: Chronology 
College English, 22:228-35, January, 
1961. 

Quentin’s story from The Sound and the 

Fury analyzed regard its mode, 

the chronology all events, and the ex- 

planation their transformations 

Quentin’s thoughts. “Within the novel 

proper every minute detail under per- 

fect control.” 


Jewkes, T., “Counterpoint Faulk- 
ner’s The Wild Palms,” Wisconsin Stud- 
ies Contemporary Literature, 2:39-53, 
Winter, 1961. 

“The Wild Palms” and “The Old 

Man” Faulkner carefully, stage-by-stage, 

develops complementary issues and em- 

phases. the paradoxical destiny and 
challenge selfhood, “Harry always 
comes nearer than the convict accept- 
ing and transcending the paradox life.” 


(BK.) 


John Lewis, Jr., By- 
Bunch,” Georgia Review, 15:197- 
208, Summer, 1961. 

Byron Bunch faces paradoxical dilem- 

ma: may try either preserve his 

ignorance evil withdrawal from the 
world confront evil and ibly suf- 
fer moral contamination. led the 
latter course and loses his innocence when 
falls love with Lena. 


Yorks, Samuel A., “Faulkner’s Women: 
The Peril Mankind,” Arizona Quar- 
terly, 17:119-29, Summer, 1961. 

One “several themes vital the com- 

plex work Faulkenr” 

that destructive force which man 
subjected and which fre- 

destroyed.” (R.G.L.) 


“The Younger Novelists 
Urban Negro,” CLA, 4:196-203, 
depicting urban Negro life, the young- 
novelists uniformly treat this 


representative experience. 
The alphabet Abortion, Brutality, Cor- 
etc., the times, not one the 
writers have created. (B.K.) 


Lawson, Lewis A., “The Rogue the 
Gray Flannel Suit,” College English, 
22:249-52, January, 1961. 

the past fifteen years least fifteen 

examples the advertising/public rela- 

tions novel have appeared; however, these 
novels are not really new since they follow 
the pattern the picaresque entertain- 

ment form the genre. (M.J.O.) 


Long, Richard A., and Iva Jones, 
“Towards Definition the ‘Decadent 
Novel,’” College English, 22:245-9, Jan- 
uary, 

“Basically, the ‘decadent’ novel that 

novel which supposed aesthetic activ- 

ity quest takes precedence over all the 
conditions and conventions the real 
world.” consequently amoral, sensa- 
tional, paradoxical, and reflects the fin-de- 
siecle temper any period. (M.J.O.) 


Menton, Seymour, “La Generacién Puer- 
torriquefia del Hispania, 
44:209-11, May, 1961. 

The Generation 1940 Puerto Rico 

homogeneous de- 

tails and short-story themes. (A.C.H.) 


Palley, Julian, “Existentialist Trends 
the Modern Spanish Novel,” Hispania, 
44:21-6, March, 1961. 

survey reveals existentialist traits 

representative novels Unamuno, Baroja, 

Sender, and the tremendistas. Common 

themes are existence preceding essence, 

despair, nothingness, freedom, choice, re- 
sponsibility, anguish, absurdity, and the 

other. (A.C.H.) 


Swados, Harvey, and Leslie Fiedler (inter- 
viewed Herbert Feinstein), “Con- 
temporary American Fiction,” 
sin Studies Contemporary Literature, 
2:79-98, Winter, 

Swados deplores the critical neglect 

unpublicized talented novelists the Fif- 

ties, justifies their neglect uplift, hopes 
that the Sixties the novelists will 
concerned with social grasp current 

American reality is. Fiedler ex- 

pounds “no thunder-ish” and 

Jewish-American literature. (B.K.) 


FITZGERALD, SCOTT 
Beebe, Maurice, and Bryer, Jackson R., 
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“Criticism Scott Fitzgerald: Se- 
lected Checklist,” Modern Fiction Stud- 
ies, 7:82-94, Spring, 1961. 

bibliography.] 


Bruccoli, Matthew J., “Tender the 
Night” and the Reviewers,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 7:49-54, Spring, 1961. 

look the reviews printed after the 

publication Tender the Night indi- 

cates that the position that the book 
failed because adverse reviews more 

myth than fact. (D.E.W.) 


Carpenter, Richard C., “The Great Gats- 
Volume 19, No. 63, 
1961. 


The pneumatic mattress which bears the 
dead Gatsby “the ironic modern coun- 
terpart the funeral barge which bore 
the knight legend his final abode...” 
(B.K.) 


Dyson, E., “The Great Gatsby: Thirty- 
Six Years After,” Modern Fiction Stud- 
ies, 7:37-48, Spring, 1961. 

Gatsby book that will endure. Look- 

ing now, the critic sees that 

world literature which concerned with 

the tragic predicament humanity 

whole. The ending achieves uni- 

versal tragic vision haunting any... 

novel.” (D.E.W.) 


Hart, John E., “Fitzgerald’s The Last Ty- 
coon: Search for Identity,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 7:63-70, Spring, 1961. 

The Last Tycoon represents not only 

the struggle with his [Fitzgerald’s] own 

self-delusion, but also his final attempt 
give shape and meaning his own 


Kreuter, Kent and Gretchen, “The Moral- 
ism the Later Fitzgerald,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 7:71-81, Spring, 1961. 

the last ten years his life, Fitzgerald 

moral judgment upon himself 
decade that had come such abrupt 
climax Three elements con- 
stantly occur the writing during those 
years; the idea failure, the concern with 
the morality wealth, and the problem 
individual moral responsibility. 
(D.E.W.) 


Kuehl, John, “Scott Fitzgerald’s Critical 
Opinions,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
3-18, Spring, 1961. 

The literary criticism culled from various 

sources, including his letters, indicate that 


Fitzgerald approached his serious works 
ception.” (D.E.W.) 


McDonnell, Robert F., “Eggs and Eyes 
The Great Gatsby,” Modern Fiction 
Studies, 7:32-7, Spring, 1961. 

Gatsby, the twin peninsulas East 

Egg and West Egg are closely associated 

with the eyes Dr. Eckleburg and the 

owl-eyed man and thus also represent the 
omniscient, all-encompassing 

disinterested God. (D.E.W.) 


White, Eugene, ‘Intricate Destiny’ 
Dick Diver,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
7:55-70, Spring, 1961. 

Mingled with the elements which 

make for greatness, for love and sacrifice 

and discipline and control, are the ele- 
ments weakness and insufficiency 
the character Dick Diver. the 
complexity character and motive 
that enriches the novel and raises the 
level tragedy. (D.E.W.) 


Yates, Donald A., “The Road ‘Para- 
dise’: Fitzgerald’s Literary Apprentice- 
ship,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
Spring, 1961. 

1920 writings, taken 

chronologically, tell the story the de- 

velopment writer—from boy who 

wrote primarily please himself 

young man who had found that writing 

was not only something believe 
in, but something worth living for.” 

(D.E.W.) 


FLORES, DARIO FERNANOEZ 
Cardona, Rodolfo, “Carta Lola,” 
pania, 43:534-6, December, 1960. 

Cardona discusses reality 
Flores’ novel, Lola, espejo “He 
views the heroine from different angle 
from that used naturalistic art erotic 
psychology the turn the century.” 
(A.C.H.) 


FORD, FORD MADOX 

Lid, Richard W., “Ford’s Good Soldier: 
Triumph Narrative,” First Person, 
No. pp. 45-6, Fall, 1960. 

Ford novel which the 

sonality his narrator, John Dowell, be- 

came effect the form the novel.” 


GIONO, JEAN 

Kaiser, Grant E., “Solitude 
Volume 19, No. 42, 
1961. 
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The deceit the priest counterbal- 
ance the pity gros. (B.K.) 


GOLDING, WILLIAM 

Niemeyer, Carl, Coral Island Re- 
visited,” College English, 22:241-5, Jan- 
uary, 1961. 

Golding’s Lord the Flies (1954) is, 

explains, “an attempt trace the de- 

fects society back the defects hu- 

man nature.” symbolic and realistic 

Coral Island (1857) which refers. 


GRAU, JACINTO 
Schwartz, Kessel, “Jacinto Grau and the 
Meaning Hispania, 44: 
March, 1961. 
analysis Grau’s plays reveals “both 
existential anguish and optimism through 
human love.” Themes include the 
wish love and loved, the creation 
one’s environment through will, the 
need for action living one’s life, 
freedom absolute value and man’s 
choice values, man’s attempt 
realize existence spite the absurdity 
Death, and religion something 
lived rather than discussed.” (A.C.H.) 


GREEN, HENRY 
Davidson, Barbara, World Lov- 
ing,” Wisconsin Studies Contempo- 
rary Literature, 2:65-78, Winter, 1961. 
“In this particular novel fantasy, abstrac- 
tion and realism, much one finds them 
contemporary painting, pattern the 
precarious almost inevitable they 
must while man searches for himself and 
value experience.” (B.K.) 


GREENE, GRAHAM 
Stratford, Philip, “Graham Greene: Mas- 
ter Melodrama.” Tamarack Review, 
No. 19, pp. 67-86, Spring, 1961. 
Greene’s writing melodramatic only in- 
sofar uses violence and crime for 
setting. removed from the common- 
place carefully characterization, sense 
pity for the sordid lives these charac- 
ters, and the underlying religious theme, 
very realistically treated, the struggle 
between good and evil. (J.K.) 


HARDY, THOMAS 

View History The Mod- 
ern Language 
March, 1961. 

The historical events The Dynasts are 
impressions and nothing within 


“monstrous fantasy” man can only won- 
der and show compassion that may itself 
“become involved fantasy.” 


HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 
Baker, Carlos, “Hemingway,” Saturday 
Review, 44:11-13, July 29, 1961. 

“He kept his eyes open, all the other 
senses alert, his subjects limited but 
whole, his objects sharp focus, and his 
themes universal courage, love, hon- 
or, endurance, suffering, death and their 
antonymous equivalents.” writer 
world stature. (W.E.K.) 


Gabriel, Joseph F., “The Logic Con- 
fusion Hemingway’s Clean, Well- 
Lighted College English, 22: 
539-46, May, 1961. 

“The the dialogue de- 

liberate, integral part the pattern 


Hicks, Granville, Feeling About Life,” 

Review, 44:30, 38, July 29, 
Though Ernest Hemingway symbolized 
age unparalleled and intrepid 
individualism and though was leg- 
end, his tness transcended this age 
expressing courage, endurance, honor, 
and the fact death. (W.E.K.) 


Howe, Irving, “Hemingway: The Con- 
quest Panic,” New Republic, 145:19- 
20, July 24, 1961. 

“Fatalistic they often seem, immersed 

images violence and death, his stories 

are actually incitements personal re- 
sistance and renewal. Reading them, one 
felt stirred stronger sense—if not 
one’s personal freedom—then least 
one’s possible endurance and companion- 
ship stoicism.” (W.F.) 


Montgomery, Marion, Leopard and 
the Hyena,” University Kansas City 
Review, 27:277-82, Summer, 1961. 

“The Snows Kilimanjaro” “the sym- 

bols’ relationship the action the 

story arouses questions interpretation”: 

Hemingway does not “make efficient use 

the leopard and mountain, whereas his 

use the hyena extremely skillful.” 

(R.G.L.) 


Parsons, Thornton H., 
annous Plot,” University Kansas 
City Review, 27:261-6, Summer, 1961. 

The “fierce concentration upon the bridge 
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[For Whom the Bell Tolls] the great 
strength the novel, the source unity.” 
(R.G.L.) 


Stein, William Bysshe, “Love and Lust 
Studies Literature and Language, 
3:234-42, Summer, 1961. 

Hemingway’s vision moral reality not 

ambivalent. While his work whole 

“seeks re-create the spiritual predica- 

ment his generation,” the achievement 

ultimate felicity always “depends upon 
the ability the individual climb his 

own particular hill Calvary.” (W.G.F.) 


Stein, William Bysshe, Short Happy 
Life Francis Macomber,” Explicator, 
Volume 19, No. 47, April, 1961. 

The “narrator’s casual but degrading 

identification Wilson’s principles with 

the ruthless and selfish philosophy 

British rules out the con- 

ventional interpretation that the “hero’s 

‘coming age’ entails conscious emu- 

lation Wilson’s code bravery and 

honor.” (B.K.) 


HESSE, HERMANN 
Field, Wallis, “Hermann Hesse 
Critic English and American Liter- 
ature,” Monatshefte, 53:147-58, April- 
May, 1961. 
Hesse has written many reviews Eng- 
lish and American authors, including 
Jonson, Pope, Fielding, Defoe, Swift, 
Dickens, Aldous Huxley, Whitman, Poe, 
Wolfe, Faulkner, and Salinger. The re- 
views amplify the attitudes Hesse’s cre- 
ative works. Hesse’s concern for political 
and social problems confirms his trans- 
bounds. 


Halpert, Inge, D., “Vita activa and vita 
contemplativa,” Monatshefte, 53:159-66, 
April-May, 1961. 

Critics err equating Hesse’s concept 

“Tun” and “Denken” Glasperlenspiel 

with that Goethe Wilhelm Meisters 

Wanderjahre. Goethe’s “Tun” 

tical competence socially oriented 

craft, Hesse’s versatile theoretical know- 
ledge. Also “Denken” activ- 
istic terms, Hesse’s terms secluded 

meditation. (R.H.L.) 


Mileck, Joseph, “Names and the Creative 
Process,” Monatshefte, 53:167-80, April- 
May, 1961. 

Proper names four such widely separ- 


ated works Hermann Lauscher, 
ian, Steppenwolf, 
clearly reflect the distinct phases 
Hesse’s life and art, despite the promin- 
ent role that conjecture has play 
any investigation this element form. 


Negus, Kenneth, “On the Death Josef 
Knecht Hermann Hesse’s 
May, 1961. 

Knecht’s abrupt death the hands 

nature that still not his ambiance 

theless emphasizes his transcendence 
his former meditative life. But search 
for narrow “reasons” for this “accidental” 
death would decrease Knecht’s stature 
and ignore Hesse’s multivalent 


Schwarz, Egon, von 
Hesses 53: 
191-8, April-May, 1961. 

Steppenwolf unites two elements: 

hopeless emptiness bourgeois culture, 

and the psychoanalytic divisibility per- 
sonality. Steppenwolf, moreover, 
many ways comparable Wil- 
helm Meister. might even consid- 
ered Entwicklungsroman, that the 
hero develops back appreciation 
sensual pleasure. (R.H.L.) 


Ziolkowski, Theodore, “Hermann 
Chiliastic Vision,” Monatshefte, 53:199- 
210, April-May, 1961. 

Hesse’s main theme, chiliastic vision, 

found three developmental stages. 

Demian Hesse envisions spiritual 

birth humanity. Steppenwolf en- 

visions individual resolution “Geist” 
and the hero permitted 
glimpses the Third Kingdom. Die 

Morgenlandfahrt depicts sustained vis- 

ion the eidetic world. 


HOFMANNSTHAL, HUGO VON 
Wellesz, Egon, fir 
Musik von Hofmannsthals 


Die Neue Rundschau, 72:28-35, No. 
1961. 
Hofmannsthal was well aware that 
has different dramatic requirements 
the spoken drama. was sympathetic 
toward changing “Alkestis” into 
and helpfully provided his collaborator 


with pro new beginning, adding 
the admonition delete six-sevenths 
the remainder. (R.H.L.) 
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ICAZA, JORGE 

Dulsey, Bernard, “Jorge Icaza and His 
Ecuador,” Hispania, 44:99-102, March, 
1961. 

Icaza’s latest novel, Chulla Romero 
Flores, indicates that social conditions 
Ecuador have not 
Huasipungo. (A.C.H.) 


INDIAN LITERATURE 

Ananda, Mulk Raj, “New Bearings 
Indian Literature,” Literary Review, 
4:453-7, Summer, 1961. 

Introduces issue devoted entirely 
stories, poems, and art work contem- 
porary India. (E.T.) 


JAMES, HENRY 

Hill, Hamlin L., Jr., “The Revolt the 
Daughters’: Suggested Source for 
‘The Awkward Age’,” Notes and Queries 
ns. 8:347-9, September, 1961. 

series articles prominent English 

periodicals 1894 may have provided 

James with specific details and the im- 

portant theme the need for ignorance 

unmarried daughters. (W.G.F.) 


Levin, Gerald, “Why Does Vanderbank 
Not University Kansas 
City Review, 27:314-18, Summer, 1961. 

Though critics sometimes regard the “last 

two books The Awkward Age” “an 

epilogue ,to the earlier events the 
novel,” they are not: “Van makes 
his decision propose Book and 
then does not.” “Book shows why.” 


JARNES, BENJAMIN 

Paul, “Benjamin Jarnés: Aspects 
the Dehumanized Novel,” PMLA, 
247-53, June, 1961. 

discusses Jarnés’s notion the inter- 

play between the masses and the individ- 

ual personality; the attitudes underlying 

his approach Locura muerte 

nadie; and the techniques involved the 

verbalization his novel. (B.K.) 


JARRELL, RANDALL 
Jackson, James L., “Losses,” Explicator, 
Volume 19, No. 49, April, 1961. 

Cadets were sometimes killed who took 
celestial navigation data from the wrong 
page the Air Almanac, others run- 
into power lines after mock dog- 
fights with other cadets. (B.K.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 

Benstock, Bernard, “Anna Livia and the 
City Builder,” Notes and Queries, 
8:352-3, September, 1961. 

The female archetype contributes the 

building and rebuilding the city which 

“emerges from Finnegans Wake Joyce’s 

concept man’s major contribution.” 

(W.GF.) 


Bonheim, Helmut, ‘Finnegans 
Wake’,” Notes and Queries, n.s. 8:349- 
50, September, 1961. 

gloss Joyce’s use ‘tory’ Finne- 

gans Wake provides multiple commen- 

tary his anti-authoritarian politics 
well his methods linguistic dis- 


Church, Margaret, “Ulysses,” Explicator, 
Volume 19, No. 66, June, 1961. 

Cocoa, given Stephen drink Bloom, 

for Joyce the drink recirculation, as- 

sociated with Vico’s circular pat- 

tern. (B.K.) 


Noon, William T., “James Joyce: Unfacts, 
Fiction, and Facts,” PMLA, 76:254-76, 
June, 1961. 

Joyce’s fiction autobiographically based; 

yet the fiction should distinguished 

from the biography Joyce’s portrait 

his family, religion and nation. (B.K.) 


Walzl, Florence L., “Pattern Paralysis 
Joyce’s Dubliners: Study the 
Original Framework,” College English, 
22:221-8, January, 1961. 

“Intensive study Dubliners has 

shown that this collection .is tightly 

patterned work depending symbolic 
details clarify its meaning. How- 
ever, the basic pattern all 
others paralytic process: Dubliners 
has pathological unity more subtle than 
immediately apparent.” (M.J.O.) 


KAUFMAN, GEORGE 
Hecht, Ben, “Kaufman,” Saturday Review, 
44:5, June 24, 1961. 

practioner irony and satire, George 
Kaufman was almost the last Broadway 
iconoclast. satirized American clown- 
ishness sort fun-house mirror. But 
“his wit, his adroit hotfoot for pious 
fatheads and cliché-crowned patriots, his 
drollery, his sly irreverence” were con- 
sidered passé the midst his career. 
(W.E.K.) 
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KIPLING, RUDYARD 

Rice, Howard C., Jr., the Hold 
Remembrance’: Notes the Kipling 
Material the Doubleday Collection,” 
Princeton University Library Chronicle, 
22:105-17, Spring, 1961. 

This article explores collection ma- 

terial that might called the “log book” 

forty years’ association between Kipling 

and Frank Doubleday, who handled the 

author’s American interests. (W.G.F.) 


KRAUS, KARL 

Daviau, Donald G., “Language and Moral- 
ity Karl Kraus’s Die Letzten Tage 
der Menschheit,” Modern Language 
Quarterly, 22:46-54, March, 1961. 

“grandiose, apocalyptic tragedy,” 

Kraus asserts that the restoration mean- 

ing language can “provide the solution 

the modern dilemma mankind.” 

(GS.) 


LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT 

Arnold, Armin, “In the Footsteps 
Lawrence Switzerland: Some New 
Biographical Material,” Texas Studies 
Literature and Language, 3:184-8, 
Summer, 1961. 

Details visits Switzerland Septem- 

ber, 1913 and November, 1925. (W.G.F.) 


Kuo, Carol Hasley, “The Rainbow,” Ex- 

plicator, Volume 19, No. 70, June, 1961. 
Ursula Brangwen resembles St. Ursula 
more than name: especially, each achieves 
exultation through being defeated 
masculine force. (B.K.) 


ROY, JEAN 
Karlen, Arno, “Race Angels—Jean 
Roy,” Literary Review, 5:124-32, Au- 
tumn, 1961. 
ean Roy was killed action 
World War the age 23. left 
small sheaf and several vivid 
journals. His friend Jean 
that was “infant terrible” 
longed “the race angels.” His 
journals contain poetry criticism un- 
usual depth. (E.T.) 


LITERARY MAGAZINES 

MacShane, Frank, “The English Review,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, 60:311-20, 
Summer, 1961. 

From 1908 1910, under the editorship 

Ford Madox Ford, the English Review 

was extraordinary magazine. Besides 

publishing such established writers 

Conrad, James, Galsworthy, and Yeats, 


the English Review made famous 
coveries,” particularly Lawrence 
and Wyndham Lewis. The magazine was 
the center revival English 
(W.B.B.) 


LITTLE MAGAZINES 
French, Warren, “The Little Magazines 
the Fifties,” College English, 
52, May, 1961. 
“It simply not true that there were 
lively, informal, even 
nals during the fifties.” The author dis- 
cusses the definition “little magazines,” 
their popularity, indexing, connection 
with the Beat Generation, and the qual- 
ities and styles selection significant 
examples. (M.J.O.) 


LORCA, FEDERICO GARCIA 
Sharp, Thomas F., “The Mechanics 
Lorca’s Drama casa Bernardia 
Alba,” Hispania, 44:230-3, May, 
Lorca used theatrical settings, character- 
izations, nature symbols, and social tra- 
ditions casa Bernarda Alba, “an 
attempt portray the real emotions and 
forces which are usually suppressed 
daily life.” (A.C.H.) 


LOWRY, MALCOLM 
Birney, Earle, “Glimpses into the Life 
Malcolm Lowry,” Tamarack 
No. 19, pp. 35-41, Spring, 1961. 
short biographical article. Little (and 
that from Mrs. Lowry) known 
Lowry’s early life. youth worked 
cargo boats, and after his years 
Cambridge, travelled widely. From 1939 
1954 spent most his time 
Canada, returning England 1954, 
where died 1957. (J.K.) 


Fouchet, Max-Pol, “No puede. 
Canadian Literature, No. pp. 
Spring, 1961. 

The abstruse first chapter “Under the 

Volcano” like prelude where the 

leitmotif heard but not yet fully com- 

thematic cycles. Tragedy begets tragedy. 

The consul dies the roadside did 

the dying Indian abandoned. The cycle 

completes itself. (In French). 


Heilman, Robert B., 
Artist and the Ailing Soul,” Canadian 
Literature, No. pp. 7-16, Spring, 1961. 

Lowry’s theme the ailing soul. does 

not achieve the same cosmic texture 

events Mann, but shows 
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use symbol and illusion. 
ordinary sense, passion thought 
and idea, and the realization both 
sensory and suprasensory values mark 
him possessed artist. (J.S.) 


Downie, “More than Music; 
Glimpses Malcolm Lowry,” Canadian 
Literature, No. pp. 31-8, Spring, 
1961. 

autobiographical fiction. them 

critic. agrees with Ortega 

that man sort novelist himself; 

takes issue with Orwell the nature 
castigates Conrad for his 
racial attitudes; writes 
realism, Ramuz’s style, Kafka’s philosophy. 


Woodcock, George, Seymour 
Mountain,” Canadian Literature, No. 
3-6, Spring, 1961. 

rhapsodic identification with place 

(British validates Canada’s 

daim him. also brings sense 

differentiating them from his self-negat- 
ing “Under the Volcano.” Both and 
these stories are part great Proustian 
never completed, 


only death.” (J.S.) 


LOY, MINA 

Morse, Samuel French, Rediscovery 
Mina Loy and the Avant Garde,” 
Studies Contemporary 
2:12-19, 
1961. 

“Ugly, clumsy, brutal may be,” the 

saving grace the experimental poetry 

Mina Loy its unpretentious cert- 

itude. “The avant garde could learn 

something from it.” (B.K.) 


LYNCH, BENITO 

Gates, Eunice J., “Charles Darwin and 
Benito Lynch’s inglés los giiesos,” 
Hispania, 44:250-3, May, 1961. 

comparison Journal and 

novel reveals “parallel character- 

istics and situations.” (A.C.H.) 


MANN, THOMAS 

Glebe, William V., ‘Diseased’ Artist 
Achieves New ‘Health’: Thomas 
Mann’s Lotte Weimar,’ Modern 
Quarterly, 22:55-62, March, 

Lotte Weimar Mann solves the 

flict between art and the novel 


Goethe “achieves the great synthesis 
transforming the artist’s disease into 
creative 


MANSFIELD, KATHERINE 

Thomas, D., “Symbol and Parallelism 
‘The Fly’,” College English, 22:256- 
62, January, 1961. 

The fly not the symbol the 

dying grief but his escape from the 

Death-in-Life Mr. Woodifield which 

the Boss thought resign himself. 


MAUGHAM, SOMERSET 

Amis, Kingsley, “Mr. 
tions,” Spectator, No. 6941, pp. 23-4, 
July, 1961. 

“Like all writers with energy and degree 

professional pride, Mr. Maugham has 

managed occasion transcend his 

limitations. His notions the 

function and nature patently 

inadequate commentary his own 

best work.” (R.J.G.) 


MYTH 
Irwin, R., “The Survival Pan,” 
PMLA, June, 1961. 

The Pan-myth survives contemporary 
literature, for example the works 
Lawrence and Forster, with Pan all things 
all men—familiar and mysterious, pa- 
gan and Christian, etc. (B.K.) 


ORWELL, GEORGE 

Edrich, Emanuel, and Simplicity 
Kansas City Review, 27:289-97, Sum- 
mer, 1961. 

“To bring his audience acceptance 

his point view” [in Homage 

Orwell uses advantage “the 

exploitation naiveté.” “He establishes 

himself the innocent but sincere 

ruthlessness and chicanery.” (R.G.L.) 


Quintana, Ricardo, “George Orwell: The 
Satiric Resolution,” Wisconsin Studies 
Contemporary Literature, 
Winter, 1961. 

Satire offered Orwell Animal Farm and 

his belief life and his equal belief 

absolute evil. (B.K.) 


Thompson, Frank Jr., “Orwell’s Image 
the Man Good Will,” College 
English, 22:235-40, January, 1961. 

“Surrounded Orwell’s clear look 
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what and firmly embedded his old- 
fashioned truthfulness, the images lead 
double view the man good will: 
what means representative modern 
man and how uncomfortably close 


OWEN, WILFRED 

Gose, Elliott B., Jr., “Digging In: In- 
terpretation Wilfred Owen’s ‘Strange 
Meeting’,” College English, 22:417-19, 
March, 1961. 

“Strange Meeting” “Owen achieves 

‘aesthetic distance’ and ‘universality’ 

means descent into the unconscious 

where strange meeting external and 

internal man takes place.” (M.J.O. 


PATCHEN, KENNETH 

See, Carolyn, “The Jazz Musician 
Patchen’s Hero,” Arizona Quarterly, 
17:136-46, Summer, 1961. 

“Because Patchen experimenting cau- 

tiously, and has taken over the parts 

the jazz form that were essential his 

chance that Patchen will able effect 

the merger poetry and jazz.” (R.G.L.) 


POETRY 
Hale, Nancy, “The Other Side the 
Cove,” Poetry 98:313-18, August, 1961. 
The failure many modern poets 
communicate the result their not 
addressing anyone directly. They not 
use the vocative case. They think the 
public enemy because does not 
listen, forgetting that they not ad- 
dress the public. The public longer 
interested poetry. (F.L.) 


Heiney, Donald, “The Poet and His New 
Patron,” College 
March, 1961. 

The American universities have become 

patrons creative authors, but may 

changing the character these same 

authors and their writing. (M.J.O.) 


Hoffman, Leon-Francois, “The Climate 
Haitian Poetry,” Phylon, 22:59-67, 
First Quarter, 1961. 

Before 1928 Haitian poets were usually 

“prone follow blindly the example 

Paris, both form and content,” but 

the appearance Dr. 

“Ainsi parla gave new impetus 

the study native folklore and tra- 

ditions and led poetry with strong 

social overtones. (W.G.F.) 


Jones, R., “Notes toward 
Imagism,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
60:262-85, Summer, 1961. 

The history Imagism “has been 

interpreted interested parties,” chief 

among whom were Ezra Pound and Ford 

Madox Ford. 1907 Hulme had 

conceived the essential features Imag- 

ism. Pound disseminated ideas 

and made them his own. (W.B.B.) 


Shapiro, Karl, “The Farmer the 
Poet,” Poetry, 98:170-85, June, 1961. 
There are two versions poetry: the 
biological (the life view) natural, and 
the historical (the “abstract, philosophic- 
al, mechanical cultural un- 
natural. Poetry America unnatural; 
our natural arts are jazz, films, “possibly 
TV.” Natural poetry collective; classi- 
cal literature version natural liter- 
ature. Education the enemy natural 

creativity. (F.L.) 


POUND, EZRA 
Highet, Gilbert, the Ped- 
iment,” 3:116-18, January, 
1961. 
Pound’s Cantos are “dump containing 
some beautiful fragments antique and 
careless handling) some outrageous fakes, 
loads personal trivia, some bits filth, 
many promising but embryonic artistic 
sketches, and huge scree pure rub- 


Stock, Noel, “Ezra Pound and Ameri- 
can Tradition,” Agenda, June, pp. 
4-10. 

“Pound blames the literati for allowing 

monetary knowledge become separated 

from general literary culture.” 


Sullivan, P., Poet Translator: 
Ezra Pound and 
Kenyon Review, 23:462-81, Summer, 
1961. 

Homage Sextus Propertius creative 

adaptation Propertius contemporary 

terms; involves implied criticism 
the Roman poet, Poundian defense 
the poet’s freedom, and interesting 
application modern poetic techniques 
the problem translation. 


RANSOM, JOHN CROWE 

Osborne, William R., “Blue Girls,” Ex- 
plicator, Volume 19, No. 53, May, 

The speaker the lady mentioned the 
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last stanza; she middle-aged older 
teacher the seminary; the poem her 
soliloquy. (B.K.) 


RILKE, RAINER MARIA 
Tubach, Frederic C., Image the 
Hand Rilke’s Poetry,” PMLA, 76:240- 
June, 1961. 
Rilke’s early poetry, the hand-image 
embodies artistic creativity, the poet’s in- 
ability concentrate, and Gebaerde. After 
1908, communicates his rejection the 
subjective art, the striving for ob- 
jective reality within the poet, and the 
reintegration the artist into 
formed reality. (B.K.) 


ROBINSON, EDWIN ARLINGTON 
Davis, Charles T., “Image Patterns the 

Poetry Edwin Arlington Robinson,” 

College English, 22:380-6, March, 1961. 
Robinson “relied heavily upon 
carefully chosen figures. These, 
though limited range, have great im- 
portance, because they give concreteness 
Robinson’s explorations psycholog- 
ical states and permit commentary upon 
... the variables which were often the 
themes for his poems.” (M.J.O.) 


ROXLO, CONRADO NALE 

Tull, John F., “Nalé Roxlo’s ‘Chamico’ 
Stories: Apprenticeship,” 
Hispania, 44:245-9, May, 1961. 

survey Nalé Roxlo’s humorous short 

stories reveals “his ability reconstruct 

the complex patterns association his 

imagination vocabulary laden with 

metaphor and plays words.” (A.C.H.) 


ROZANOV, VASILIJ 

Ivask, George, “Rozanov,” Slavic and East 
European Journal, 5:110-22, Sum- 
mer, 1961. 

Rozanov, whose works are now prohibited 

the USSR, was “disintegrated per- 

sonality,” who was never able construct 

genuine ideology, but was obsessed with 

the idea that only the sexual relationship 

God real. (W.G.F.) 


SALINGER, JEROME DAVID 

Hermann, John, “J. Salinger: Hello 
Hello Hello,” College English, 22:262- 
January, 1961. 

should like suggest, contrary 

some recent interpretations, that 

Charles, rather than Esmé, who the 

key the story,” “For Esmé—with Love 

and Squalor.” Charles the epitome 

Love. 


Kazin, Alfred, “J. Salinger: ‘Every- 
Atlantic Monthly, 
208:27-31, August, 1961. 

Salinger’s appeal and popularity are based 

his honest, sophisticated language and 

“his exciting and compulsive mastery 

his peculiarly charged and dramatic” 

short stories. Most his readers, who 
consider themselves endlessly 
and spiritually isolated at- 
tain more than wasteland sophisti- 
cation and bored judgment the 
(W.E.K.) 


[Skow, Jack], “Sonny, Introduction,” 

Time, September 15, 1961, pp. 84-90. 
The only theme Salinger has ever written 
about “the predicament the good, 
sensitive man private world love 
and death” and “he one today’s few 
serious writers who write about their 
characters about man with hope.” 


Strauch, Carl F., “Kings the Back 
Row: Meaning Through Structure—A 
Reading Salinger’s The Catcher 
the Wisconsin Studies Con- 
Literature, 2:5-30, Winter, 
1961. 

The dense contrapuntal effect the 

verbal patterns The Catcher discloses 

Holden’s symbolic and psychological death 

only for his rebirth into the world 

Phoebe’s innocence and love. (B.K.) 


SALVADOR, TOMAS 

Shoemaker, Theodore H., Novels 
Tomas Salvador,” Hispania, 44:66-73, 
March, 1961. 

survey Salvador’s novels reveals that 

“with all his abundance human sym- 

pathy and his capacity for intense emo- 

tional identification with his characters, 

has somehow failed, far, attain 

the heights genuine tragedy.” (A.C.H.) 


SARTRE, JEAN-PAUL 

Allen, Marcus, “The Role the 
the Theatre Jean-Paul Sartre,” 
CLA, 4:175-87, March, 1961. 

exposing each avenue escape which 

man uses avoid being engagé and the 

various paths mauvaise foi, Sartre 

hopes force make authentic 

choices and see that human values 

(B.K.) 


SHAW, IRWIN 
Startt, William, “Irwin Shaw: 
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tended Talent,” Midwest Quarterly 

325-37, Summer, 1961. 
“Now essentially novelist rather than 
short story writer, Shaw’s talent still 
best suited descriptions mood and 
atmosphere. When expands this talent 
and writes novel the grand, popular 
scale, one feels the strain, but the same 
time one senses honest effort.” (W.F.) 


SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Earle, Peter G., “Where are the Villains 

Yesteryear? Spanish America Pre- 

serves Tradition,” Southwest Review, 

46:221-6, Summer, 1961. 
Contemporary Spanish 
ature preserves the types villain and 
victim and “strictly I-Thou relation- 
ship between one personage and 
longer present most Western fiction. 


STEIN, GERTRUDE 

Corke, Hilary, “Reflections Great 
Stone Face: The Achievement Gert- 
rude Stein,” Kenyon Review, 23:368-89, 
Summer, 

Gertrude Stein was sincere but un- 

talented and stupid scribbler whose aim 

was the “total desruction 

“intellectuals” have publicized and glori- 

fied her “deliberately meaningless rub- 


STEVENS, WALLACE 
Burnshaw, Stanley, “Wallace Stevens and 
the Statue,” Sewanee Review, 69:355-66, 
Summer, 1961. 
Mr. Burnshaw reprints his review 
Stevens’s Ideas Order, review which 
appeared The New Masses 1935, and 
which Stevens replied the poem 
“Mr. Burnshaw and the Statue.” The 
poem will not understood “so long 
critics fail interpret [it as] originating 
from within its period context.” (A.S.) 
Doggett, Frank, “The Poet Earth: 
Wallace Stevens,” College English, 22: 
373-80, March, 1961. 
“His whole view the human circum- 
stance severe its restriction the 
little that will allow for confidence, 
almost more than the space occupies 
and the time his insight the present 
moment—that and his boundless imagina- 
tion that holds all within its ‘crystal 


Riddel, Joseph N., “Wallace Stevens’ 


‘Notes Toward Supreme Fiction’, 


Wisconsin Studies 
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Literature, 2:20-424, Spring-Summer, 
1961. 


Stevens pursues experience back its 
origin and finds that life begins 
retain the purity those origins within 
the inhuman complexities living 
civilized world which would obviate the 
physical, its very basis.” (B.K.) 


Smith, Hugh L., Jr., “Life Motion,” 


Explicator, Volume 19, No. 48, April, 
1961. 
The writing the poem illustrates “the 
poet creator, giving significance the 
entire cycle human existence.” (B.K.) 


STURGIS, HOWARD 
Borklund, Elmer, “Howard Sturgis, Henry 
James, and ‘Belchamber’,” Modem 
Philology, 58:255-69, May, 1961. 
commonly believed that 
criticism Sturgis’s novel Belchamber 
caused Sturgis stop writing. But 
reading Sturgis’s later story, “The 
China Pot,” kind parable, shows that 
“hurt may have been 
criticism, Sturgis was not destroyed 
decision ‘abandon literature’ must 
sought elsewhere.” (A.S.) 


SUASSUNA, ARIANO 
Ratcliff, Dillwyn F., “Folklore and Satire 
Brazilian Comedy,” Hispania, 44: 
282-4, May, 1961. 
the satirical comedy Auto Com- 
padecida “Suassuna has well integrated 
general human themes with Brazilian 
folklore means medieval and 
modern techniques dramatic 
sion, and manner personal, that 
his originality and artistic integrity are 


TATE, ALLEN 

Meiners, K., “The Meaning Life,” 
Explicator, Volume 19, No. 62, June, 
1961. 

basic quality human life mani- 

fested certain concrete, yet 

configurations: for example, the Ken- 

tucky mountaineers shooting “at one 

other for luck.” (B.K.) 


THEORY LITERATURE 

Hill, Archibald, A., “Linguistic Principles 
for Interpreting Meaning,” 
English, 22:466-73, April, 1961. 

“What shall try describe some 

the current techniques investigating 
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meaning, and give few their results, 
that both may value” 
for both literary study and composition. 


THOMAS, DYLAN 
Knieger, Bernard, “On the Marriage 
Virgin,” Explicator, Volume 19, No. 61, 


The imagery from the New Testament 
supports the interpretation that the poem 
describes the conception and virgin birth 
Christ. (B.K.) 


Maud, Ralph N., “Dylan Thomas’ Col- 
lected Poems: Chronol 
PMLA, 76:292-7, June, 1961. 

and subject matter should based 
the chronology compos: 

given) which differs from the chronology 

publication. (B.K.) 


Nist, John, “Dylan Thomas: ‘Perfection 
the Work’,” Arizona Quarterly, 17: 
101-6, Summer, 1961. 

“Great Dylan Thomas late Dylan 

Thomas, precisely because great Dylan 

lost Dylan.” (R.G.L.) 


TOLSTOY, LEO 

Spence, W., Dualism,” Rus- 
sian Review, 20:217-31, 

“Although work usually and 

justly divided into two distinct parts, 
can see from the beginning 

steady movement one direction.” 


UNAMUNO, MIGUEL 
Cannon, Calvin, “The Miltonic Rhythm 

Hispania, 44:95-8, March, 1961. 
Milton’s influence Unamuno’s Cristo 
Veldzquez studied “the continuity 
movement resulting from the eman- 
the rhythmic 
single line, the organization the sen- 
into paragraphs, the free use 
medial stops and abrupt enjambement, 
and the deliberate variety the length 
the rhythmic period.” (A.C.H.) 


VALLE-INCLAN, RAMON DEL 
“Valle-Inclan, 


contains the 


pirit the esperpento. 
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Flynn, Gerard C., “The Adversary: 
Bradomin,” Hispanic Review, 29:120-33, 
April, 1961. 

study Valle-Inclan’s Sonata prima- 

vera reveals the theme Bradomin 

the devil. (A.C.H.) 


Ramirez, Manuel D., Use 
Imagery and Figurative Vocabulary,” 
Hispania, 44:260-5, May, 1961. 

Metaphors and similes are stylistic de- 

(A.C.H.) 


VILLAURRUTIA, XAVIER 
Moreno, Antonio, “Xavier Villaurrutia: 
The Development his Theater,” His- 
pania, 43:508-14, December, 1960. 
appraisal Villaurrutia’s dramatic 
works reveals preoccupation with love, 
time and death. His theater “grew from 
cerebral type drama for particularly 
choice audience literati drama 
that increased physical proportion 
and loosened considerably 
strings its heart order that more 
people could partake its enjoyment.” 


WARREN, ROBERT PENN 

Casper, Leonard, “Warren and the Un- 
suspecting Ancestor,” Wisconsin Studies 
Contemporary Literature, 2:43-9, 
Spring-Summer, 1961. 

“Mortmain” (in You, Emperors, and 

Others: Poems 1957-1960), 

identity remains committed life mu- 

tation and possible defilement.” (B.K.) 


WAUGH, EVELYN 
Hall, James, “The Other Post-War Re- 
bellion: Evelyn Waugh Twenty-Five 
Years After,” ELH, 28:187-202, June, 
1961. 
“Waugh’s best novels record the rise and 
fall faith mixture inhibition 
and impulse, happy, anxious, finally 
angry confusion. His characters not 
work through their problems, even trag- 
ically, but compound their confusion. 
His characteristic conflict evolves 
from the power stylized rebellion 
shape the lives people too sensitive 
too hostile live its code.” (W.F.) 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM CARLOS 

Cambon, Glauso, “William Carlos Wil- 
liams and Ezra Pound: Two Examples 
Open Poetry,” College English, 22: 
387-9, March, 1961. 
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“Even local sampling from the two 
impressive bodies unconventional verse 
Thrones and Williams’ Paterson 
Book will serve throw some light 
their vital affinity.” (M.J.O.) 


WOLFE, THOMAS 

Hartley, Lois, Thomas 
‘The Lost Boy’ and ‘God’s Lonely 
Man’,” Georgia Review, 15:230-5, Sum- 
mer, 1961. 

Wolfe’s short story “The Lost Boy” dram- 

atizes the theme loneliness 

vades the autobiographical essay “God’s 

Lonely Man.” Wolfe’s own feeling iso- 

lation, described “God’s Lonely Man,” 

parallels that young Grover “The 

Lost Boy.” (W.A.F.) 


YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER 

Bierman, Robert, “The 
tor, Volume 19, No. 44, April, 1961. 

“Then enigmatic Old Rocky Face most 

obviously the full moon”; lines from 

“The Faces the Moon” help clarify 

this poem. (B.K.) 


Hahn, Sister Norma, “Yeats’s “The 


Wild Swans Coole’: Meaning and 

Structure,” College English, 

March, 1961. 
“The ‘perfect round’ [Donald] Stauffer 
discovered this particular poem does 
not make anomally the Yeats 
canon, but representative 
the artist’s preoccupation with form.” 


Mendel, Sydney, “Lapis Lazuli,” 
tor, Volume 19, No. 64, June, 
The unifying idea the poem “that 
can victorious over pain and 
tragedy approach life with the eager 
but detached curiosity with which 


Moore, John R., “Yeats Last Roman- 
Virginia Quarterly Review, 
432-9, Summer, 1961. 

“For Yeats for many other Romantic 

what made poet was Imagination—the 

literal power conceiving images the 
truth [A] fury heart and con- 
viction that beauty born this 
fury put him with the last romantics.” 


] 


